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“OH, MY HUsBaND!” RXCLOIMED LADY HAWTREY, AS SHE FLEW TO MEET HIM. 
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CHAPTER L 


EAstrncron, now one of the chief favourites 
ataong the favourite bapomy | places of Engiand, 
and « large town, was, some fifty odd years ago, 
& quiet, unpretendiog little place, hardly more 
than a vi 
_ Its exactsituation I will not mention. Whether 
it was on the north, south, east, or west coast is 
@ matter of no moment, and if lam too explicit 
{shall risk being ht tripping by that tire- 
some. person, “‘the oldest inhabitant,” for my 
memory is not infallible. 

All ore that I shall say is that, in the far- 
sway days, when the events of which I write 
ocurred, Eastington was as pretty a little town 
a, one often gees, It lay ions a mile inland, 
nestling af the foot of the beautiful downs which 
stretch vt be heer slong the coast. 

One bold nd juts into the sea, its summib 





being crowned with a lighthouse, with clear red 
lights, which warn mariners away from the rocks 
and shoals with which the coast abounds. 

In the foreground is @ grand expanse of sea. 
Turning away from it, shady, pretty lanes led 
~—-in those days--to the little town, the moet 
noticeable feature of which was ite fine church 
with ivy-mantled tower. 

The inhabitante of Kastington were very proud 
of this church, for it was one of the oldest in 
England. I» had a peal of eight bells, the soft 
chiming of which could be heard quite far out to 
sea when the wind blew off-shore, 

Close by the church, with ite gardens border- 
fing upon the peaceful “God's Acre,” was the 
pretty rectory, & picturesque buildiog of grey 
stoue, co with flowering creepers, aod shaded 
by grand old beech trees. 

Clustering about were some few houses in- 
habited by the résident gentry, and cottages 
wherein dwelt a few farm-labourers, and the 
simple fisher-folk, some of whom-justly or un- 
justly—bore the reputation of being daring 
arougglers, 

The gentry consisted—besides the rector and 
his family—of the curate, a lawyer, one of two 





gentlemen farmers, some retired army and naval 
officers with their respective families, sundry 
widows and old maids; and last, but not least, 
in any one’s estimation, the doctor and his 
family. 

‘The doctor lived in an old-fashioned red-brick 
house at the head of the one long street, and 
principal thoroughfare. The front windows of 
the house looked towards the eea, which was 
visible from the top windows. At the back roze 
the downs, sheltering the garden, which was on a 
warm, sunny slope, and was both pretty and 
productive. 

In the street were shop, tenanted respectively 
by butcher, baker, a barber, and 1 small stationer, 
who kept a circulating library—such as it was. 

Besides thease shops there was an “ emporium” 
where could be obtained most of the necessariis 
and some of the luxuries of life, in the shape of 
food and clothing, and the proprietor announced 
upon a board over his door, that he was “ Timothy 
Fuggles, licensed to sell tea, coffee, snuff, tobacco, 
mouse-traps, and other groceries.” 

Close by the sea vasa comfortable inn, named 
after the principal family in the neighbourhood, 
“The Summerfield Arma.” 
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Adjolsitg this. inn was a tow of houses, which 
for afew weeks during the summer months, were 
tenan'éd by such seekers after health or pleastre 
as preferred to inhale the delicious sea air, or the 
thyme-scented breezes from the Dewns “‘ far 
from the madding crowd,” which always thronged 
the adjacent more pretentious watering: places. 

Pastfrigton® prided itself upon being “** very 
select” in those days—~and with good cause— 
for the place was too quiet to prove attractive 
to the.‘ masees.”...They who had soals.to 
appreciate the beauties of nature were the people 
who frequented the little place during its short 
season, when lodging-house keepers made their 
harvest. And very short that season was, After 
October, until June, “The Marina”’-—as these 
houses were called—was deserted. 

My story opens on a cold, blustering evening in 
March, All day a cutting wind, with driving 
showers of sleet, had swept over the Downs; and 
as evening drew near the cold became so intense 
that no one who could help. it.was absent irom his 
own fireside, eS 

The dining-room in the docter’s douse leoked 
bright and coay, with ite blagingifize, its shaded 
lamps, and ite warm c:imeou curtains, whichwere 
closely drawn to shut out the cold dranghts which 
seemed to penetrate every crack and. crannge « 

Ib wae just eight o'clock, . . Dr. .Hyltagy? in 
dressing-gown aud slippers, was lying back jn bis 
easy chair by the i gesting afger » 
fatiguing day é ; 

Beaide him sat his. wife knitting, and hig two 
Jaughters had placed themselves pearer the: lamp 
so az to get all the light forthe delicate embroi- 
dery with which they were occupied, 

it was a pleasant home-picture that presented 
iteclf, forming a striking contrast tothe gloom 
and general unpleasantness out of 

The light from the lemp.de 
well-chosen pictures: which 
and lighted up more brightly tag: 
covering of spovless damask, ih 
equipage of dainty chipa, aod-tp e 
in the centre of tbe table, oi" 

The kettle on theafire eas 
two closely-covered dishe*)) 
maid had just brought in 
rations for needful refreshment,“ 

Nothing could have been more Ymviting thaa 
the whole aspect cf affaine: and srthought Dr, 
Charles Hyltun who follewed the parlour-ad 
into the room, having jush completed his work 
in the surgery. 

He was iv partnership with his father, and 
always insisted upon undertaking the heaviest 
share of the work, 

* What a relief itis to sit down,” he said, eink 
ing into the comfortable chair drawn to the 
table for him by one of his sisters. ‘I am quite 
tired out for some reason. I suppose it was riding 
against the high wind that fatigued me so 
Really, as I went by Berling Gap this afternoon, 
I felt as if my eare were being torn’ off, and I 
eculd hardly sit my horse.” 

“ Have you anything more to do to-night!” 
asked Mra. Hylton. 

“Not, 20 far as I kaow, mother. I almost 







» tray, with its 
Maae.of flowers 
“ i oe 





hima mau well known to himas the proprietor 
of a house on the Marina. 

“Oh, it ig you, Jones, is it? Ib is early for 
visitors, ien’t it4 
is a visitor } 

“Yee, sir, Sheonly came this afternoon, and 


about it,” replied. the man, ‘ 

“Tathe lady alone ?” asked Doctor Charles.. 

' No, air... There'a two others with ber, 
an elderly lady—Mrs, Carrick she calls herseif, 
and amaid, But my wife says she badn’t ought 
to be travelliuge, she’s sure, She's a pretty, 
gentle looking lady, very young, aud the others 
are so croas to her. My wife went up to ack if 
ashe could do anything for the young lady, but 
Mra. Carrick will not let her go into the room, 
and she thinks there’s something queer about 
iv,” ae 

This conversation passed as Dr. Charles and 
hie, conductor were on their’ way to the 
NMartua. 

When they arrived at their destination, the 
doctor was aaked to go into. the drawing-room, 
while lirs. Jones went upstairs tu annouuce his 
arrival, ; 

She returned quickly, begging Doctor Charles 


floor where his patient was, BI 
A sharp cry which fell.on his-eare.cavad, the 
doc: or to quicken his steps 
He found his patient Jying on the bed-+a fair, 
prey creattire in the first bloom of , woman- 
4 


Ber large blue eyes were raized. fe. his, 
haviog in thems scared, hunted expression; und 
her face. was drawn with pain, ae 

She was about to speak, but catching 
of astern-looking woman who stood, 
the doctor, she cowered. down and 
in the bed-clothes, ; ey 

Twas at once evident to the.dpecter’s prac- 
tised eye that his pation’: vergpllivapd havin 
ordered a fire to be iii sakelae speak 0 4 
vately with Mrs. Cagritk, who went with him 
into the adjoining reom. 

Doctor Charles spake cuickly, 

“Are you my paligno’s mother, may I ask ? 
She is extremely dhwI do not at all like her 


e eye 
Pbesicde 


her face 


looks, ncy the state of her pulee. She ought net 
to be weapon, hago 43 
“Tam not mother. Iam only a distant 


relative. But [love the dear child as if she ware 
toy own, and I have undertaken to take care of 
ber for a time.” 
» “ And where is her husband ; is he abroad?” 
atked Doctor Charles. 

Mra Carrick looked confused. Then speaking 
impulsively she said,—- 


It is @ ead case, but Fam sure I may trust you.” 
Tnen in @ low voice she told astory which need 
not be repeated, and which caused the doctor to 


thought to himself, — s 
* 1 wish to goodness my father was not ill, and 
that he had charge of the case.’ 





think I might venture to indulge in my slippers 
now. Itlooks tempting to seethem on the fender.” 

As he spoke there was a violent ring at the 
door-bell. | 

“ What can that be +” exclaimed Doctor Hyl- 
ton. “i hopeit is not a paticnt,” 

The matter waa soon decided by the entrance 
of the seryantd te say that a man had brought a 
message begging either Dr, Hylton or his eon to 
go instautly to see a lady who was very ill ata 
house on the Marina. 

“That is etrange”’ cried Dr, Hylton. ‘I do 
notever remember visitors at Eactington in 
March, and J suppose it is a visitor. 1am sorry 
ibat you should have to turn out again, Charles, 
but I dovot dare to ge oud. with this cold ppon 
me,.. | fear Lam infor bronchitisasitia It ie 
bard on you, my bay, so. tired as youare.”’ 

“Ob, newer. mind, father, It ia the fortune of 
war, you know. And, under apy ciscumétances, 
1 would not have allowed you to go out sucha 
night, if | were here to go instead, I suppose I 
had better be off at once.” : 

So saying, he went out to the hall to get his 


' 





| atood pledged* to do al) in bis power to aid Mrs, 


| turus against me, avd mistrnats apd hates me. 
| + hurts me cruelly,” aod she turned away and 


jug manners, and a 


The. tale was fitiished, nud the young man 


Carrick in the care of the poor young creature 
whose, brain—as he was told—was affected, 
causing her to labour under the delusion that she 
was being hidden away from her husband, 

“ Doubtless you have known similar cases in 
your practice, Doctor Hylton,”’, remarked Mrs. 
Carrick; “ therefore you will be aware how fre- 


quently iheane persons woanifeat dislike to those 


whom they loved best before. This is one Of | 
those painful cases, and, you may imagine what 
my di+tress is to find that oe whom I love dearly 


buried her face in her handkerchief, 

Doctor Charles Hylton was young, kind, hearted 
and, perhaps, rather impressionable ; Mrs. Car- 
rick was a handsome woman, with Ries | fascinat. 

wer of exp ig. herself. 
that ‘carried the listener ‘with her, Besides 
which be bad all a man’s horror of tears, so he 


the wife and Tthiok there is something strange. 


" | suppose I had better tell you ail about it. | 


look grave and troubled as he listened and | 


great-coat. There he found » messenger awaiting | 


I suppose this lady who isl |, 


Qne }.no.one neéd ait. up for him. 


to acoompanny her to the bedroom on the firet- | 


you need a nurse?” be asked, when Mrs, 
pea mer epeaking. ‘ ’ 2} 
“No: I think it is hardly ‘hecessary. I am 
used to sickness, and may say—though it sounds 
comeeited—-that I am a good nurse. Sol think 
there is no necessity to have & strange person 
about, and the dear child might not like it,” 
Charl ace ne jo i with ‘ 

barles Hylton sent Jones. home Tneesage 
to say that he was likely to be ducnined and that 

The hours passed on, and as the stim rose in 
golden splendour over the sea, a feetle wailing 
cry announced the beginning of another life in 
this weary , world, ¢ young mother, appa- 
rently exhausted, took ao notice when told that 
she had a son; indeed, she did not seem to 
hear, After a time ahe fell into a deep sleep, 
and shen Doctor Charles left her and returned 
homewards, 

As he walked he mused over the events of the 
night, and the story told him by Mrs, Carrick, 
with a heart full of pity for-bis patient, in whom 
he felt no slight interest. 

** Poor giri,” he thought, “ how sad it all is, 
She. is so young, and so lovely, and yet how 
sorely affiicted. . Well, it has been a windfall for 
me. It is notyeften one gets a twenty pound 

©. young man went straight to his room on 
reaghing home... It was too late to think of rest, 
cold bath, and changed his clothes, 

after. which 


@ feln quite refreshed. He was 
only jast dressed when his mother te at his 
door to teli him that hisifather’s Was 80 
bad that he could not rise, and he wished to see 
his son. Doctor Charles went straight to his 
father’s room, toid, him the history of the past 
night, and prodaved the twenty-pound note 
given him by Mrs, Carrick. - 

‘Tb is a very, large fee,” remarked the old 
doctor, “I enppose the fact ie thatthey are rich 
people, fad want to keep the girl's insauity 
secret. Well, my boy, I am glad for your sake ; 
for as you had all the trouble you shall have the 
fee. I shall not divide it with you, It will be 
a little nest-egg for % 

The porte ail ool dismiesed, and after 
talking over the day's work, and receiving his 
father's list of patiente to be visited, Doctor 
Charles went downstairs, aud as soon as break- 
fast was over, he mounted his horse and started 
on @ long country round, 





CHARTER I 


Iv. was between twelve and one o'clock when 
the doctor called in the Marina to see his patient 
of the previous night. Mrs. Jones opened the 
door to him with a face of great importance, and 
in an excited tone she exclaimed,— 

"Did you know, sir, that Mra. Carrick wae 
going to send the baby away ?” 

* Send the baby away!” cried the doctor— 
“ Ridiculous.) I shall not. sllew it.I: would be 
absolute madness,” 

* Just what J said, sir, Iknew you would be 
angry. Bat for sit. tha the dpby is gone, and 
that poor youbg creature does nothing but cry 
for it. I have been up several times standing 
outside the door, and it goes teymy heart to hear 
her cry, that it doss,”’ j , 

Upon which’ the: good ‘woman began’ yt | 
horself and, throwing her apron°’over her bead, 
she made off into ‘her own premised just as Mrs. 
Carrick appeared atthe top of the stairs to ask 
Dr. Charles to go up at once. Ri i 

Directly he entered the ‘bedroom his patient 
stretched out both’ hands to him) @rying ws 
pitiful tone,— vases 

“Oh, doctor, they'have taken my baby from 
me, DosayIamtohaveit My heart is eryiug 
out for it.” ‘ : nant 

Before the doctor could answer” Mrs. Carrick 
interposed, rc ae ~ 

“My dear, the baby fs put Out'to nurse. You 
cannot have it, so yoy’ must coptent “yoursel? * 
without it.” wav Oa > Jee OF . « 





answered oar Sipeel with a promise to aid her | 


by every tiem his power, 
JS & +a, oa a 
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“Oh | you cruel, wicked "W the poor * 
mother ered, “You a Lo La snd idea. 
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Oh! my hueband) My darliog! If you were 
here they would not dare to treat me so.) Ob, 
doctor,” she went oa) in an inaploring tone, “do 
have pity on me and take me out of this cruel 
woman’a power, Make her give me back my 
baby. You are yoong and you look kind, be 
merciful to me, You cannot know how «4 
mother's heart aches for her little one—and he 
is my, first-born-all, i have now my husband is 
away.” 
No ong with a heart will think any the worse 
of the young doctor because his eyes filled with 
tears, anda lump which he felt unable to swallow 
ce into his shroat as be listened to this piteous 


~8 
PS tals dowm in pieces between his pity 
the poor young mother’s grief and. his wie 
that ‘he was powerless to grant her request 
er accusations sgainst Mrs, Carrick be was 
prepared for by: che se pt he had heard the 
previous évening ; and regarding them as the 
utterances of a diseased brain he tried gently to 
soothe ,her,, and. administered. some sedative 


medigine, , 
When che found that her appeal bad been 
cade in vain ‘Dine young omnis —* into a 
m of bitter weeping, and at leng uite 
paren net by the violence of her pede bys 
became calm. 

Then, the doctor, signed to Mrs. Carrick to 
follow him out,of.the roum, and when they were 
alone he said to her,— 

“Tam surprised that you should have ventured 
upon such, a etep as sendiog the child away 
without consulting me. It is really unjustifiable, 
Jt is.nob only a risk for the child, but the conse- 
quences to the mother may be most serious, Io 
fact, Lam very much alarmed about ber, K: 
ing a8 you did, that she. was already suffering 
from -brain disturbance you must have oe 
aware what & wrong step you were i 

Even had the patient been in good health aw 
rick, would have been great, . How is it that you 
did pot consult me 1” 

He epoke in a tone of keen displeasure, and 
Mrs. Carrick looked uncomfortable, With. an 
air of apparent frankness she said,— 

“] was afraid you would prevent mé from 


eending the child away if I asked ou, and I 
seollp ay i aaleeyry better for it to go and 
he pursed 


be in ite ts CarPage 
‘Bat the child is noe 
and nothing would have, een 90 likely to aid ee 
mother’s recovery asthe care of her child, 
—- as regards the child at a great risk. “ie 
it catehes cold aad. 

7 er Ob, Ido not tha ical is. the least foar of 
that. I took. every. precaution, I sent Beunett 
with it in &. Pose oan with. four horses, sad it 
will ha’ 

The pie arf ed more,and more surprised, 

« Pour be horses! Why, haw oe you get four 
— os EES : eppeaieing th 


as tee, 
“Oh! I did bs 
“Tt is an secoiotia 


last night.” 
thing altogether, and I 
ratand it,” the doctor, replied. 


ie intended ail ‘glong ‘to send the 






ie 1 aui very sorry if I have 
4 fot I ‘waa doing the 
nin he to the 





are country woman {han to. 
he only consideration, | 


rT iol and hesitated | 


1,” ertea ‘Wite: Gurick, impulsively, 





‘ signs of insanity, which, ouden "ong circysstanens, 
he should have expected to find 

She appeared to be calm, although she looked 
sad ; and she spoke quite rationally about ber 
baby, But stilishe manifested the greaieat dis- 
like to Mrs. Carrick, of whom, it was evident, she 
was afraid, 

That lady, however, was so plausible that, even 
if on occasion some slight suspicion thet all 
was nob just aa she represented, crossed the young 
man’s mind, he di-mssed it as improbable and 
absurd, And 80 the daya passed-on until a forr- 
night bad elapsed since Doctor Hylton's summons 
to No, 6, Marina. 

One morning be called earlier than usual, and 
was let in by Mra, Jones, who had evidently 
taken her arms out of the wash-tub tu answer the 
door-bell. So he said, kindly, — 

‘* Do not trouble to go upstairs with we, Mrs. 
Jones, I can annoutce myself for once.” 

So the good woman thanked him, and returned 
to her wash-tub, white Doctor Charles ran quickly 
upstairs, expecting to fiad his patient in the sit 
ting-room. 

He was about to knock at the door, when hie 
attention was arrested by asound of vivient sub- 
bing proceeding from the bedroom adjvining, aud 
Mra. Carrick’s voice exelaiming loudly, in @ de- 
cidedly spiteful tone,— 

He will not believe you, for the night wecame 
I told him that you, were mad, and had al! sorte 
of strange delusions,” 

Dector Charlee was startled. Ha knocked, 
end vo answer being returped, be knocked again. 
‘Lsen Mre, Carrick called out,— 

“Whatis it, Mra, Jonest I sm. engaged at | 
present.” 

"Iu is not Mrs. Jones, it ia 1, Dootor Hylton,” 
he answered. 

“Oh! [beg your pardon, Doctor... Will you 
go inte the eitting-room for a minute aud, I will 
come to you. 

The doctor wae kept waiting some minutes, and 
being ina hurry he was begiusing to get impa- 
tient when Mrs, Carrick came to him. 

**T coust apologise for detaining you,” she ssid, 
as she led the way to the bedroom, “ We are rather 
late this morning, and surely you are earlier} I 
generally bear your carrioge stop, but to-day 
did not,” 

“1 am walking,” anawered the Doctor, careful 
to speak in his ueual pleasant way. 

Mrs. Carrick lookéd flurrie@, aud her mauuer 
was strained ; but the doctor wished ber to thiak 
that he did not notice this. 

He turned to his petient, and asked her how 
she was, As usual before she could reply, Mrs 
Catrick enewered for ber, but as, he noticed an 
anxious wistful:expression io his paticut’s eyes, | 
he determined to make her epeak. j 

™ Surely the toom is very dark,” he oaid 
“May I trouble you te réise the blind, Mre 
Carrick t 

Whilesbe turned to comply with’ his: request 
he took his patient's hand a8 though to feei ber | 
pulee, and said,— 

“How ere you feeling? Do you scem to be | 
stronger?’ and as she spoke he looked fixediy 
at her. 

“Oh, doctor,” she | cried, -if only I. coutd 
have my baby [should be quite well... {v would 
comfort me. while’ I am separated from my 
husband,” 

“ Yous see, how, it is, ‘Doctor Hylton?” hur- 
riedly interposed Mra, Carrick, “Io ia alwaye 
the same old story.” 

“So I perceive,” he answered, quietly, “I 
am disappointed that there is no improvement 
in that respect, We must have a second 

ion.” + + 

“Oh, no. Tassure you that is guile unneces- 
sary. i have the most perfect coufidence in you, 
Dr. Eyiton.” 

“For uy own satisfaction J. should wish for a 
second opinious My father is now convalescent, 
Bea Shak hogs teeing bien hask,wishy se me 
few daya)s:).) 

| Ae he took leave of: his ‘patient, be tried) by a 
.Jook of iubeltigence and & \warta pressure of the 
) hand’ tovconvey? to her ‘the assurance that, hia 
r sympathies were enlisted oni her behalf, aod that 
he iatended ‘to do bia best for, her, 











Se eo 


On, leaving t the bouse he walked on in deep 
thought. 

He bac gone some little distance when the 
sound of rapid footeteps behind him caused him 





to ture round, and he saw Jones, who came up 


to him and said,-—- 

[wanted to speak to you, sir, and if you will 
let me TU walk on a bit with you. The wife and 
Tam gesting uncomfortable, air ; you see, we aru 
afraid that all is not straight and above. board 
with our lodgers,” 

* Indeed | what makes you think that?” the 
doctor asked, with well-acted surpri 

“ Well, sir, lass evening when it wea all but 
dark, wy wife saw Mra. Carrick stealing out 
quictly, as if she did not want us-to know she 
wes out Then my missus, she thought she 
would take the opportunity to slip up and. sea 
the young lady, and ask if she could do any- 
thing for ber. But when she got to the door 
she foond in wade locked, and the key was gone, 
sir, . Then I eaw Mra. Carrick down on thé 
beach, just by the Summerfield Arms, and she 
was talking to a dark, di le-looking man ; 
he might be a gentleman, perhapa, but he didn’t 
long like it. I could not hear what they were 
talking about because I. did not want to let that 
Mra Carrick see me, (They chma up off the 
beach still talking earnestly, aud I just caught 
the worde, ‘Oh, that will be ali right, I will have 
ail ready-——’ then I had to move to be out of 
sight,” 

Doctor Charles Pyiton's suspitions of some- 
thing wrong had been aroused by the scene in 
his patient's room. What Jones told him 
deepened the impression, 

As soon s@ he got homo he told his father 
everything, said be ‘began to doubt the trath of 
Mre Carrick’s assertions, and was very anxious 
to have @ more experienced opinion than his owr 
on the case. 

* TY will chance it, and go with you to-morrow,” 
said the vld doeter. “I shall soon find outif this 
young lady really isineane. If she is nov, thexe 
must ‘be sume infamous soheme on hand, and we 
will <'o our beet to fruetrate it-—-eh, Charles?” 

Tho wext morning arrived, aud before Doctor 
Mharles Alylton was dressed, the servanh exme 
to tall him that Jones wanted to see him in + 
great hurry, 

“ Juat send him up to me then, and he can 
give me his own message,’ said the young man. 

Aa soon #8 the tan appeared, he exclaimed, 
niost excitedly,— 

“What do you think, sir? The ladies are 
gone,” . 

“Gone!” crted Doctor Charles, staring at the 
map ic astonishment. “ What do you mean?” 

“Just what f sey, sir, The ladies are gone 


| ‘bag aud bagrage,’ as the saying is, They muet 


bave got off in the night. My missus she went 
up at seven o'clock, as usual, with a cup of tea 
for the young lady, She kaocked and knocked, 
but uo one answered, so she opened the door and 
went in, supposing the ladies were both asieen. 

There she found all in confusion. On the table 
wat a bill ready made out of the rent and other 
expenses for the last week, aud the money was 
put with it, My wile and [, we don’t know what 
ro make of it always did mistrust that Mrs, 
Oerrick and pitied the poor young lady, who 
neyer got a chance of saying & word aloue to 
anyone. [don’t believe thao mau Mre. Carrick 
was talking to was any good.” 

In. the excess of bis surprise Dr. Charles 
heard the. man’s tale in silence, so far, then he 
said ,—— 

“ What puzzles. me.is, how they managed to 
get away without your hearing any noise, Their 
boxes are gone, you say pe 

“Yes, air; they've taken ee It's 
my belief that the xoiasus and I were both 
drugged |" 

“Dragged $” echoed Doctor Charles. “ Haw!” 

“That. TU. tell you, sir., Lasd night Mra. 
Carrick said as how she wae half orazed with 
roothache avd thought some rum peanck. would 
do het good and make her sleep, :Se she asked 


me to go and get the things for her, and my 


wife she took. them up on.a tray.) Mra, Carrick 


then saye to her,—- 
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** Yon look poorly, Mrs. Jones, as if you had 
got a cold.’ 

“*Which is what I have got, ma’am, and it 
makes we feel ali nohow, and aching all over,’ 
my mieesus said, 

‘**Ob, then,’ saye Mra, Canick, ‘you must 
have some of my punch. There’s- nothing like 
it for a cold,’ says she, ‘I will make enovgh for 
you, too, and I daresay Mr, Joneg would not 
mind a drop, too.’ 

“Well, sir, thongh—as you know no one 


better—I ain a sober man, I am partial to punch, | 


and so I made no objections; and very good 
punch it was, I'm free to confess, We sab over 
the fire and drank it comfortable. Presently the 
missus says,— 

“* That punch have got into my head, so I'll 
be off to bed while I can walk straight,’ which 
was her fun, for she had only had half a 
tumbler. 

‘*So away she went, and after I had locked up 
I went to bed too, We both fell asleep at once, 
and we knew no more till the postman woke us 
up a-ringing and sringing, which he said he 
‘thought we was dead and buried, he bad rung 
30 often.’ Well, sir, that’s all I know, but it 
strikes me it’s & mighty queer business.” 

“Tt is queer, Jones, I do not know what to 
think about it. But there’s my father going 
down. Come slong to the study and Jet us hear 
what he says about it,” 

Doctor Hyiton listened attentively to Jones’s 
story, which the man recapitulated with great 
gusto, and when be was gone iather and soa 
talked the matter over, 

“I wonder whether the birth was registered 1” 
suddenly exclaimed Doctor Hylton. 

“I offered to do it,” answered Doctor Charles, 
“but Mrs. Carrick suid there was no necessity to 
trouble me, as she would attend to it herself ; 
but I will enquire at the registrar's,” 

Doctor Charles fulfilled hia intention, and 
discovered that the child born at number six, 
Marina, had not been registered. 


He made another discovery in the course of | 


his rounds; thab a post-chaise and four had 
paseed through the turnpike towards Eastington 
between iwelve and one the previous night, 
returning an hour later. 

One of the passengers was a taan, who swore 
roundly at the turnpike keeper for keeping them 
waiting at the gate. 

There were ladies also in the chaise when it 
passed back, for he heard a woman's ecream, 
which was stifled at once, and the man put out 
his head, ordering the post-boys with an oath to 
get on faster.” 

This was all they heard. Doubtless in these 
days of railways and telegrams, the mystery 
would have been solved ; but as it was, Doctor 
Hylton and his son were obliged to content 
themselves, and to make up their minds tbat 
they might perbaps never know the rights of an 
affair about which they were deeply interested, 


CHAPTER Ui. 


Tue spring and summer of that year were very 
unhealthy, and in consequence both doctors were 
fully occupied. They were seldom together 
except during meal times, when the presence of 
the ladies of the family precluded conversation on 
any but general topics of interest. So it came to 


pess that the events just related were rarely | 


alluded to between father and eo, who feeling 
convinced that serious consequences were 
involved, had agreed to keep the matter secret. 
Doctor Carles had also pleasant occupation for 
his thought in his approaching marriage. So by 
dogrees the occurrence, so all-interesting at the 
—- eased to fill any prominent place in his 
mind, 

Nearly a year had elapsed since that eventful 
evening in March on which the principal actors 
in this drama of real life were introduced, when 
oné morniog @ gentleman called at Doctor 
Hylton’s house and asked tosee him, Neither 
Doctor Hylton por his son were at home, and on 
receiving this information the visitor asked if 
there were a Mra, Hylton, He was answered in 


the affirmative ; upon which he osked if he could 
eee her, as he wished to make an appointment 
for an interview with Doctor Hylton on business 
of great importance, The desired appointment 
being made fer three o’clock that same afterncon, 
the stranger took leave, after having courteously 
apologised to Mrs, Hylton for troubling her. As 
he passed through the entrance-haiJ, he placed 
a visiting-card upon the slab, and upon thie Mra, 
Hylton pounced as scon as the street door was 
Gloeed. 

‘*Sir Algernon Hawtrey, Bart,” she read, and 
being of a curious turn of mind—a true daughter 
of Eve--she was epeedily lost in speculations as 
to the nature of the stranger’s business with her 
husband; and she amused herself by weaving 
a pretty romance as to the result of their 
introduction to each other, 

‘J wish you had seen him, my dear Adelaide,” 
she remarked to her eldest daughter, to whom 
she had been talking of tne stranger’s visit, ‘‘ He 
is the bandsomest man I ever saw, tall and dark, 
with splendid blue eyes, He is just the sort of 
man I should like you to marry. And who 
knows what may happen? Perhaps having 
seen me, he may ask permission to call, and get 
friendly, and———” 

* Forgive me, mother dear,” interrupted her 
daughter, gently, ‘‘but I do not think papa 
would like us to gossip about anyone who comes 
to see him. No doubt it is as a patient that 
Sir Algernon Hawtrey wishes for an interview.” 

“Oh, no, my dear. I am quite sure you are 
taistakep. Whatever his business may be, I 
cannot believe that he needs medical advice. 
But here comes your papa,” and she bustled off 
to meet him, 

Mrs. Hylton was not a wise woman, and she 
was a bit of a gossip, but she wav a good mother, 
and @ devoted wife. She loved her husband 
with all ber heart, and was never so happy aa 
when occupied with various wifely duties, 
regarded by her in the light of privilege, and 
which she would not delegate even to a daughter 
80 long as she could perform them herself. 

Ona this occasion she helped her husvand off 
with his coat, gave him the basin of soup, and 
the one glass of dry sherry which she always 
had ready for him to take at midday in cold 
weather ; and then she produced the visitors’ 
card, and gave him the miessage entrusted to 
her. 

“Sir Algernon Hawtrey!” mused the doctor, 
“{ wouder what he wante with me? I do not 
know the name; but I daresay he is staying at 
Summerfield. I know there ia a houseful just 
now. However, I might speculate for ever and 
be no wiser, and I have no time toapare. Just 
haad me the books, love. J must write and then 
be off again.” 

He wrote busily for a few minutes then, with 
the remark to hia wife as he kissed her,— 

“Mind dinner is punctual or 1 shall nob get 
| my forty winks before that man comes,” he got 

into his carriage and drove off. 
Mrs. Hylton repaired to the kitchen to en- 
| join punctuality upon her cook, and then re- 
joined her daughter and eat down to write 
letters. 
Dinner wae over, and Dr. Hylton had enjoyed 
the desired “ forty winks,” which he took in 
| his easy chair by the dining-room fire, when 
the door bell rang, and the neat parlour-maid 
announced that Sir Algernon Hawtrey was in 
the study. 

Dr. Hylton went to his visitor without delay, 
and after one or two commonplace remarks the 
business was opened by Sir Algernon Hawtrey, 
who asked,— 

“ Will you tell me whether you attended a lady 
who was iil at a house hers last March ?” 

“¥ did not,” was the reply, “ because I wae ill 
at the time ; but my son attended for ine,” 

“Can I sec him?” asked the visitor, 

“Certainly.” And Dr, Hylton rang the bell 








his aon, who quickly obeyed the summons, 

“ Ob, Charles,” said hie father, when he had 
introduced his son to his visitor, “ Sir Algernon 
Hawtrey wants some information about the lady 
you attended last March in the Marina?” 

Dr. Charles expressed his willingness to give 





and sent a meer. | requesting the attendance of | 





any information in his power if he were eatisfied 
that the inquirer had a right to demand it. s__ - 

Sir Algernon answered this remark by pro- 
ducing a pocket-book, from which he took a 
beautifully painted miniature. He handed this 
to the young man with the remark, 

* Do you recognise that }” 

"Indeed I do,” he replied, “It is a speaking © 
likeness of the lady alluded to.” tr td 

“Then, when I tell you that this miniature 
represents my wife, you will acknowledge my 
right to question you.” 

{ shall most gladly give any information, and 
I hope it may help to elucidate what I have ever 
since felt to be a painful mystery,” said Dr. 
Charles, who proceeded to tell of the child’s birth 
and its banishment as soon as his back wae 
turned. He also repeated the story told by Mra. 
Carrick, the truth of which he had seen no 
reason to doubt until he overbeard her crue! 
speech to her charge the day before their secret 
departure. 

Sir Algernon heard the story to the end, only 
once interrupting Dr, Charles, which he did by 
a furious exclamation and a half sob, when be 
heard of the etigma cast upon his wife who, it 
was proved, as was» before suspected by the 
doctors, wis the victim of a cruel conspiracy, 

When Dr. Charles ceased speaking Sir Algernon 
Hawtrey asked for a description of Mrs, Carrick, 
which being given, elicited from the baronet the 
remark,— 

“T guess who that wes, Only let me find her, 
and she shall have cause to repent her share ir 
this cruel drama.” 

He then proceeded to enlighten his hearers as 
to the true facts of the case. From his story it 
be that he was the eldest son and the only 
child by bis first marriage, of a baronet of the 
same name. His mother died when he was only 
a few months old, and, after being a widower for 

our years, his father married again. 

It was an evil day for all the parties when 
the baronet became enslaved by the wiles of 
Adelaide Ponsonby, a “ penniless Jass with a long 
pedigree,” endowed with magnificent beauty and 
a fiendish temper. The latter fact was, unfor- 
tunately, not generally known, its displays beiug 
chiefly reeerved for the benefit of her maids and 
her own people, who were too proud to “wash 
their dirty linen in public,” 

Adelaide Ponsonby was not only a quick reader 
of character, but a clever actress, and having de- 
termined that Hawtrey Castle and its broad acree 
should not elude her , she seb herself to 
complete the conquest of the Baronet, 

He—of a guileless nature himself—accredited 
bia inamorata with the poszession of the virtues 
which she simulated, and believing her to be ex 
dowed with as many graces of mind as of per- 
son, he told himself that he had at last found a 
woman worthy to fill the place of the adored 
wife so deeply mourned ; and likely to prove a 
tender, judicious mother to his little son. 

Great were the rejoicings of the Ponsonby 
family when the beautiful Adelaide left the 
home of her childhood and youth for that of her 
husband. 

Equally great was the misery of Sir Algernon 
Hawtrey when he awoke to the coneciousvess 
that the woman he had made his wife was as 
heartless, ambitious and unscrupulous as she was 
beautiful. In his sorrow at this discovery be 
turned for comfort to his boy, and father BOR 
became inseparable. 

Lady Hawtrey cared nothing how her husband 
amused himself so long as he did not bore her 
with his society ; so she did not trouble herself 
on the score of his devotion to his child unti! o 
son was born to her, 

Thev she became furiously jealous of the little 
Algernon because he was his father’s heir ; and 
she tried by every means in her power to sow 
dissension between him and his father. 

She did not succeed in her design of getting 
the boy disiaherited in favour of her own son; 
but she did contrive to embitter her stepson ® 
life by her unkinduess, and by a series of petty 
persecutions, : 

She did not despair of ultimately gaining ber 
end so long asher husband lived ; but he died 
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when the beir lad just attained his eighteenth 
ear. 

. The will he left wae a very just one. He pro- 
vided amply for his second son, and his widow 
had a very me jointure, with the privilege 
of living at Hawtrey Castie until the heir at- 
tained his majority, at which period it was to be 
at his option whether his step-mother removed 
to the Dower House, or remained with him until 
his ma : 

Lady Hawtrey’s hatred of ber stepson knew no 
bounds after her busband’s death, although it 
was doubtless owing to his forbearance that 
her husband's will favoured her as it did. 

There is no doubt that if the young fellow had 
betrayed to his father how shamefully his step- 
mother treated him, he would in his will have 
ordered her removal tothe Dower House on his 
own death. 

But the lad had endured uncomplainingly. He 
preferred suffering himself to causing bie father 
pain, and he was too high-minded himself to 
risk causing dissensions between husband and 
wife, which complaints on his part would inevita- 
bly have done. 

From the time of her stepson’s succession to 
the property and title, Lady Hawtrey’s chief ob- 
ject seemed to have been to prevent his marriage. 
She left no stone unturned to effect her purpose, 
in the hope that, failing the ‘birth of an heir to 
the eldest son, her own son would succeed, 

Some few months after his father’s death the 
young Baronet expressed to his guardians a wich 
to travel abroad for some time. 

They acquiesced, and a seemingly suitable com- 
panion having offered f—in answer to an 
advertisement—Sir Algernon Hawtrey and Mr. 
Lake started for a lengthened tour. 

Having travelied in a leisurely manner through 
France and Italy, they made their way to Switz- 
erland, intending to divide the summer between 
that country and Germapy, and afterwards to 
proceed to Constantinople. But circumstances 
‘ed to a modification of van plans. 

Twice the young Baronet had a narrow escape 
of an untimely death. 

On the first occasion he and Mr, Lake were 
with a party g over the St. Gothard’s Pass. 
At one very dangerous point the young baronet 
slipped—hie fixed im jon was that some one 
pui up inst nd nothing but the 
daring iatrepidity of one of the guides, who risked 
his own life in the attempt, saved him from 
talling over the precipice. 

Not very long after Sir Algernon and Mr. Lake 
were bathing in the Rhine, when the latter 
suddenly uttered a terrible cry, and saying the 
cramp had seized hia, flung himeelf with all his 
force upon his companion, impelled to this action 
—~a# it appeared—by the agony he endured, and 
his dread of being drowned. 

The young Baronet was a slender youth of 
nineteen, Mr, Lake a finely formed man of thirty, 
and in spite of the strenuous efforts made by the 
youth to swim, supporting his friend, he would 
in all probability have been drowned but for the 
aid of two young university men who happened 
to be rowing on the river, and having seen some- 
thing of the occurrence from a distance, came to 
the rescue. 

Sir A) nm was almost in the last stage of 
exhaustion when he was lifted into the boat, and 
it was found necessary to put him to bed. 

Some hours after, he was alone in his room, 
when he overheard a conversation between the 
young men who had befriended him and his 
companion in the morning. 

“T say, Tom, that was a queer sort of acci- 
ient this morning, The young fellow had a 
vom for his life. I thought it was all up with 

im,” 
_ Accident,” remarked the other, in a very 
significant tone, as it appeared to the listener. 

“Tt was much more like an attempt at murder, 

Tf T am uot very much mistaken, the big fellow 
leliberately threw himself upon the other to get 

him under water. I don’t believe the cramp 

story. He dida’t look like cramp—besides he 
recovered rather too quickly. Depend upon it, 
there is something not altogether right there,” 

The young baronet heard no more, but he had 
heard quite enough. 


The remembrance of his adventure in Switzer- 
land flashed into bis mind, and the conviction 
seized him that he had received # push on that 
occasion. 

He wrote next day to his guardians requesting 

ission to return to England, stating he 
fad urgent reasons for wishing curtail his 
tour. 

To Mr. Lake he represented that he was un- 
nerved by his narrow escape from drowning, and 
in spite of that gentleman’s ridicule on the 
‘not his cowardice, he persisted in returning 

ome, 

When he reached England he told the whole 
story to his guardian, who forthwith got rid of 
Mr. Lake on the plea that his ward wished to go 
to Oxford. 

Having kept his terms and taken his degree, 
Sir Algernon went abroad again, this time join- 
ing a party of friends, 

He was absent : early three years, and all that 
time his stepmothr had it all her own way at 
Hawtrey Castle, 

As for the seven years her stepson had been 
absent— with the exception of a short visit paid 
by him in order to take part in the rejoicings 
inaugurated on his coming of age—she doubtless 
had almost forgotten the poseibility of her having 
to quit and retire to the iow House. 

Her fury, in consequence, knew no bounds 
when the tidings arrived that Sir Algernon was 
shortly going to be married, and wouid bring his 
bride home very soon after the wedding. 

This information he him«elf communicated to 
his eteward, whom he desired i« take all necessary 
steps for putting the Dower House into perfect 
repair—adorned and embellished as much as 

ible. 

He also told him to let Lady Hawtrey give 
her own directions, as he wished her to be 
pleased. 

The old steward declared afterwards that he 
never witnessed such a scene in his life as, when 
in accordance with his master’s wishes, he pre- 
sented himself to receive instructious from Lady 
Hawtrey. 

She raved like a madwoman, stamped, and 
even swore, ending by boxing his ears. Never 
was he so insulted before, the old man said, 
with tears in his eyes, to his wife on his return, 

He refused to eee Lady Hawtrey again on the 
subject, requesting that she would give her direc- 
tions in writing. 

When the papers announced that ab the 
Embassy Chapel in Paris, Sir Algernon Haw- 
trey, bart., had married Alice, only child of the 
late General Trevalyan; and lettera arrived 
fixing the day for the return home of the baronet 
with his bride, the Dowager Lady Hawtrey—~as 
she must henceforth be styled-—changed her 
tactica, Without any further fuss she moved 
into the Dower House (a charming residence, 
about a mile from the castle), and on the day 
appointed she repaired with her own son to 
Hawtrey Castle to welcome the travellers. This 
was done with such a show of cordiality as 
entirely to hoodwivk her stepson, who was 
rejoiced to be on good terms with the widow of 
the father he had so dearly loved. He con- 

atulated himeelf that he had nod told his 

ride anything which could prejudice her against 
the Dowager, hoping that, as she appeared much 
improved, the two families would be able to live 


not have done anything more Jikely to have that 
effect, He was absolutely without relations ; 
otherwise the will would doubtless, have been 
coutested, in which ca:e much misery might have 
been saved. 

At that time the Doweger’s son was just about 
to be married to x young lady who had a large 
fortune. 

Sir Algernon and his wife went up to town to 
be present at the wedding; the Dowager being 
their guest at their house in Portman-square. 
The day after the wedding the eccentric will was 
under discussion, and Sir Algernon remarked, 
laughingly,-- é 

“J wonder who will get the old man’s riches + 
Lionel and J start pretty fair.” 

There was 4 silence, and looking up he cur- 
priced a bright biush ou his wife's face, but he 
did vot see the evil look which his stepmother 
cast vpon her, or his eyes would have been opened 
as to her real feelings towards them. . 

“Well, you cen beth afford to despise the 
legacy,” said the Dowager, gaily, and a0 more 
passed on the subject. 

They only remained in town for a few days, 
for the young wife being delicate and advieed to 


of a season: in London. This was no trouble to 
either of them, for they were never so happy as 
when alone together, and greatly preferred the 
country. 

Just before Christmas their happiness was 
disturbed. Sir Algernon received letiers from 
Jamaica, where he possessed estates inherited 
from his mother, stating that his presence was 
absolutely essential without delay ; becauge euch 
& spirit of disaffection wae abroad among the 
negroes that a rising was feared. Under these 
circumstances, the mapager said that he felt 
quite unable to cope with the difficulties of the 
situation, and he begged the baronet not to defer 
his visit. 


most painful to both husband and wife ; but the 
terms of the manager’s letter left no room for 
doubt that it was Sir Algervon’s duty to obey 
the summons, and it was also certain that the 
idea of his wife's accompanying him could not be 
enteriained for a moment. 

She, like a true woman, bravely hid her dis- 
treee, and occupied herself with providing every- 
thing that could conduce to her husband’s com- 
fort durivg his absence, But just at the moment 
of parting her heart failed. Clinging to her 
husband she implored him not to leave her, 

“My derling,” he cried, ‘“ What can I do? 
You kuow were it nob imperative, nothing would: 
take me from your side,” 

* Yes, love, I do know it. I will try to be 
happy and contented ; but, oh, my heart sinks. 
If only I had a mother or a sister to come to me- 
in my trouble I should feel it less ; bub I am so 
alone.” - 

The day came when that pitiful cry echoed in. 
the hueband’s heart, deepening the anguish which 
filled his breast. 


ee 


CHAPTER IY. 


Sin AtczRNon Hawtnsy had a prosperous 
voyage, and on arriving at Kingston he was met 
by his manager, Mr. Mackerzie, who at once in 
his wife’s name invited the Baronet to be their 





on affectionate terms, And all seemed to go on 
well, The husband and wife were perfectly | 
happy in each other, and there was nothing to 
complain of in the demeanour of either the | 
Dowager or her son, towards the bride, But in | 
spite of this, the yourg Lady Hawtrey confided 
to her husband that she could not conquer a 
feeling of fear of his stepmother, although she 
was unable to assigu any particular cause for that 
feeling. 

Six monthe after hie marriage, Sir Algernon 
Hawtrey heard of the death of an old friend of his 
father, a wealthy bachelor. Always peculiar, his 
crowning act of eeceutricity wae his will. After 
some legacies which he directed his executors to 
pay, the bulk of hie property he willed to “ which- 
ever of the two sons of my old friend Algernon 


guest during his stay in the ieland. This offer 
was cordially accepted ; but as the English mail 
was expected on the following day, it was mutually 
agreed that the two gentlemen should pases the 
night in Kingston, as the Baronet was anxious for 
tidings from home, : 
Sir Algernon Hawtrey’s plantations were situ- 
ated at Pineapple Creek, a most beautiful place 
about fourteen miles from Kingstov. Thither the 
valet was sent with the luggage, charged with a 
message to Mra, Mackenzie to the cflect that the 
two gentlemen might be look: d for in the cours 
of the next day. 

For once the mail was punctual, and the 
Baronet being made happy by the receipt of a 
budget from his wife, was able thoroughly to 
enjoy the beauty of thescenery as he drove with 





Hawtrey firet becomes the father of a ron.” If the 





old man had wished to cause ill-blood, he could 


Mr. Mackenzie to Pineapple Creek, It bad been 


keep very quiet, they agreed to forego the idea. 


The thought of separation at such a time was« 
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agreed. that the fact of Sir Algernon Hawtrey 
being the owner of the estates should be kept a 
secret. ; 

' He ‘wished to see exactly what was going on 80 
as to discover if possible the origin of the disaffec- 
tion among the labourers on the estate, and he 
thought that if it was known that the owner was 
about, all parties would be upon their best be- 
haviour. ; 

Sparing himeelf neither fatigao nor trouble, 
the Baronet made himself master of the situation, 
apending hours every day in the plantations, and 
carefully noting all that happened. 

At length he became satisfied in his own mind 
that the cause of all the trouble was the brutality 
of the overseers. el} 

More than once he saw sceves which sickened 
him to the heart and made his blood boil, but-he 
bided his time until his plans were ripe for action, 
After afew weeks’ residence at Pineapple Creek 
his mind was imbued with the evils of absen- 
teeism. 

He. realised that only the master’s presence 
could effectually prevent the tyranny of the over- 
seers, and-fully alive to his responsibility in the 
matter, he began to doubt how far itt was right 
for him to retain estates upon which it wae im- 
possi dle for him to live. He had also otber causes 
for anxiety, 

After the first letter which he received: the 
day after his arrival in Jamaica be had not heard 
from hig wife. 

Aa mail after mail came in without bringing 
the longed-for tidiags, his heart became weighed 
dowd with avxiety aod fears that his wife was ill. 
At last bis anxiety became unbearable, and ‘he 
determined to draw his visit to o closeas quickly 
as possible, This determination be expressei to 
Mr. Mackenz‘e. 

“I do not know what to do for the best,” he 
said. “If I werea bachelor I would take up my 
abode here, but that [ cannot do, And yet [ 
shall never agaia be happy in receiving the 
emoltinents now [ know how much harm arises 
froth my absenteeism. I wien I could get the 
estates off my hands to someone who would 
emancipate the slaves, which I could do if I 
could atay here.” 

“Do you really mean that you would sell 1” 
asked Mr. Mackenzio. 

“Tudeed Ido. I should be only too glad to 
take ® moderate prive for the estates to get rid 
of my reapousibility in the matter.” 

‘Will you let me make you an offer, then! I 
have had some money !eft me, and there {s 
nothing I should like better than to end my days 
here; [ should give the slaves their liberty and 
pay them, wages.” 

“Paere la nothing I -hould like better ; for I 
should feel I was ieaving the poor creatures in 
good hands,” anewered the Baronet. 

Aad go it came to pass that Mr, Mackenzie 
became the owner of Pineapple Creek Planta- 
tions, and Sir Algernon Hawtrey was set at 


diberty to return to England whenever «he | 


pleased. 

Just as this was settled another mail arrived 
bringing a letter from the Dowager. 

As the Baronet aud hie stepmother had never 
been ia the habit of corresponding, his fears were 
increased by the sight of hor letter. 

Fully prepared for bad oews he tore the letter 
open ; but far worse than auything he had ex- 
pected were the tidings it conveyed. 

After many expressions of sympathy with the 

ain she was about to inflict, she told him that 

8 wife had left Hawtrey Castle, and was un- 
worthy of another thought. 

Sic Algernon Hawtrey was unwell, suffering 
from slight fever at the tims, and the shock 
of the terrible news caused him « fearful ill- 
nes 

For weeks he lay between life and death, being 
devotedly uureed by his valet, and many more 
weeks passed before be was in a condition to sail 
for Fogland, where he arrived four months before 
his Viatt to Dr. Hylton, 

At this point the old doctor, who had been a 
moat attentive listener, interrupted Sir Algernon 
ve pe question, — 

“ Tiniagine that you suspect foul play. What 
first arouced your euspicions 1” rs 


}eays that she drove herself in her pony 








“ Somethiug I heard from the housekeeper at 
Castle. She was my nurse in my 
infancy; aware of my  stepmother’s hatred to 
me, and ashe also dearly loved my wife. I 
cannot repeat all she told me, it would take 
too iong; but: Imay tell you this much, she id 
ready to swear thab my wife received a note 
from the Dowager on the day of her disappearance, 
askiug her to go and spend tie day with her, and 
that my wife left Hawtrey Oastle to go to the 
Dower House and never returned. 

“She aleo declares that, my wife wrote to me 
every day, putting a large packet iato the poat- 
bag in time for each mail. These must have 
been abstracted by the Dowager. I used to let 
the boy who carried my post-bag call with it at 
the Dower House to get the Dowager’s letters 
se athe had the opportunity of which I do nct 
doubt she availed herself. 

“On the other hand, the Dowager admits that 
she invited my wife to visit hervon the diy of 
her disappearance, but declares that she did not 
come. I have the evidence of one of my gar- 
denera that he saw Lady Hawtrey enter’ the 
grounds of the Power House; and ‘her groom 
car- 
riage, and gob down at a private gate into the 
grounds. 

“ She desired him to fetch her in the evening ; 
but when he arrived for that purpose, the foot- 
man told him that Lady Hawtrey was going to 
stay the night, and gave him a note for her 


| maid. 


"This footman has left, so has the woman who 
was maid to the Dowager at the time ; no doubt 
they are paid to keep ont of the way. 

* The next moruing the Dowager called at the 
Castle, and pretending to be surprised at my 
wife's absence, said that she feared she must have 
eloped, shiuting that she was not altogether 


' unprepared for such av occurrence. 


“If I had not been so much distressed I could 
have Jaughed at my old nurse’s fury at this’ in- 
sinuativn. Judging by her own account, she— 
touse a vulgar expreesion—sent the Dowager 
away with a flea in her ear.” 

* What led you to this place?” asked Doctor 
Hylton. 

“ Pwo days ago I received a letter begging me 
to'go without delay to a given address to see a 
person who was very ill, and: wished to make an 
importan? communication to nie. Istarted ‘at 
once, posting all night, and arrived just in 
time; 

* The poor woman-—who in spite of the ravages 


| of disease, I recognized as an old maid of my 


step-mother's--began by imploring my forgive- 
neas, and then told me’that she had been party 
toa scheme of the Dowager’s for trapping and 
carrying off Lady Hawtrey, im order to obtain 
possession of che child, if a boy. 

“She said she had shrunk from the cruel task, 


| but dared not refuse because the Dowager threat- 


ened to ‘reveal to the husband’ « secret of the 
maid's early life which had come to her know- 


| ledge, unless she gave her her help, 


“So knowing the Dowager’s relentless nature, 
she comsented, but had been wretched eyer 
since, She eaid the intention had been to carry 
her off abroad, but this had been frustrated, 
Lady Hawtrey became very ‘ill, 90 they stopped 
at Eastington, where the baby was born, and from 
there carried off by her, Mre, Ourrick remaining 
in charge.” 

“Was Mrs, Carrick your stepmother, then ?” 
cried Doctor Charles. 

“No, The Dowager was ‘too clever to appear 
openly. I think I know who Mrs. Carrick was 
from your description; and this will help me in 
my search.” , 

‘What about your child?” asked Doctor 
Hylton, 

“Oh, that’s allright. It’s a pretty little girl, 
but nothing striking.” 

“ Girl! Your child was a boy; the plot 
thickens,” cried Dr, Charles, excitedly, “I 
could sweat to the child anywhere, He had a 


peculiar mark under one arm which I noticed, | 
thougb Ido not thiok either Mrs. Carrick or the , 


woman Bennett saw it.” 
“Then doubtless it was about the changing of 
the children that the poor wootan tried so hard 


‘| here. 





to tell me after her strength failed... It-was 
evidently something she felt to be important. 
However, that must paca. I can.think of poe 
antil I find my wife, Did she:seem to, bein 
health } 4 ‘eee ; 
“ Decidedly, I should aay,” was the answer, 
“She recovered very satisfactorily,. so much,so 
that I was puzzled bythe absence of physical 
signs of the meatal aberration which was mani- 
fested-—-as I was told--by delusions, which are 
now proved to be no delusions, No doubt Mre. 
Carrick feared that my father would see through 
the deception, and so carried her off,” 
“What do you think about.the man Mrs. 
Carrick was seen . talking to%.” asked Sir 


Algernon. 

"I am inclined to thisk he was, the keeper of 
some lunati¢ asylum, If wo, no doubt, Lady 
Hawtrey is in confinement somewhere.” 

'“ De sot: despair,” paid’ the old sapped aed 
to the Baronet, who had buried bis face in 
handa,. '* We shall fiad. some means of tracing 
her.” a ' ~ , 

" Beaven biess you, air, for your sympathy, I 
am eure you will help me if you can,” he re- 

lied. : f toe 
. “ Does the Dowager know that you are looking 
for your wife and havea cluet”’ : 

“T hope and believe not. She is in ftaly with 
my brother and his wife;.and. ts likely, to be 
away some months,” 

‘Then my advice is, keep her in ignorance of 
your movementa, What are your plans?!” 

“] think I will rundown to Merriton, where I 
went to see that poor woman, aad try to find 
out about the child.” “ 

“Do, If you can find it—and-my sonisays he 
could ewear to your son—-you gain a strong point. 
Oace: prove that. you have a ¢on, and: go are: en- 
titled to the legacy, the Dowager will have no 
further temp‘stion to hide your wife from you.” 

“Thad isa good notion, doctor, I will lose no 
time:Thank you most heartily for, your kind- 
ness ; and now J will not lodger ‘trespass upon 
your'valuable time.” - 

“Which way are you going’? asked Doctor 
Charles. i ‘4 

"To the Summerfield Arma, where I left my 


carriage. 

“Then I will. walk with you. I am-going to 
the house in which I atteaded Lady Hawtray.” 

"Todeed. Could you take me there! Ishould 
like to aée the place in which my darling was,’ 
and he turned away, half ashamed of the emotion 
which he could not suppress. 

The two young mén went together-to the 
Marina, Mra. Jones opened-the door, and Doctor 
Charles said, pointing to Sir Algernon,— 

“This gentleman is the husband of that young 
lady who was dil~here last Marchs Do yeu re- 
member {” 

“Lor’; yee, dir. As if I could forget that 
sweet young lady. Which, too, that’s what I 
wanted to see’you about, for I found something 
this moruing. Jones he's gone to seo his old 
mother for » few days, so I made bold, ‘sir; to 
ask you to look ix if you were passing.” 

While talking thas the good woman led the 
way to the drawing-room, and from a cupboard 
she took a amall piece of paper, which she handed 


to the doctor, saying, — A‘ 

“ You see, sir, brn 0h bedroom is being painted 
and papered, 80 we had to move the bed and take 
off the miattress aud palliaese, because it is that 
heavy. Wall sir, tucked dowa under the poiliasse 


' | found this handkercher' and this paper,’ 


“My wife's name,”: cried the’ baronet as he 
looked at the handkerchief, in the corner of which 
was embroidered “ Alice.” : we. 

Doctor Charles took the paper to the light to 
decipher the writiug on it, which was ia pencil 
and faint, Suddenly be eried out, 

“Burra! here's the clue we wants, Look 
” —— “ss , 

Read it-aloud, will you?” said the: baronet, 
faintly, for he was overcome. Lust ous 

Doctor Charles complied with hie request. : 


“ Whoever finds this I implore to take ib te 
Doctor Hylton aud ask him. to take. pity oa me. 
He looks kind. I am‘sure he will try to help me. 
They are going to take me abroad. and hide.me 
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some kind person will find it and. take 
emiserable, 
“ Avicg Hawrrey, 
“P.8,—I think are goi 
child, for I heard ects ie. . 
isa gir. I'm going to take care 


it, hopi 
pity on 


to change 
niece’s baby 
it now ‘she’s’ 


ing to ta 
dead, It’s only two days older, and her husband . 
aa thought I was | 


won't, care if he’s well peid.’ 
asleep and spoke out loud.— 


The doctor’s eyes were suspiciously dim when 
he ceased reading, and the baronet groaned aloud 
as he exclaimed,— 

“ What a fate for my gentle darling. Oh! 
doctor, could she over survive several months 
in a foreign lunatie asylum, where she is, most 
likely ?” 

" Do not lose heart just as we have a clue,” 
raid Doetor Charles, “ Of course now you know 
they were going to take her abroad you will nob 


waste time in this » Come, cheer up, 
man,” he added, kindly. “ It will all come right. 
Now what will you do?” 


“Go straight to town, consult my man of 
business, and get him to hunt up my boy.. Then 
I shall get a detective from Scotiand-yard to 
act as my valet, and be off abroad, I will write 
to you. Yuu will wish me God-speed, I am 


sure. 

“Indeed, I.do, And Lhope ere long to have 
the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with 
Lady Hawtrey under happier auspices.” 

The young men went er to the “Sum- 
merfield Arms,” and -an-hour later Sir 
Algernon. Hawtrey started for London. 

Doctor Charles returned home, and showed his 
father the paper found by Mra. Jones. 

“Dear me! What a strange affair ib is,” said 
the old father, “It is not often that so romantic 
a business comes within the ken of a doctor's 
prosaic life, I hope that poor fellow will find 
his wife,” 


CHAPTER. Vi 


Sm Atagernos Hawrray started at once for 
Paris, and the police in every capital in Europe 
were communicated with ; the result being that 
within a month the baronet was in Brussels, 
where a ciee it was thought had been dis- 
cov 

Immediately on arriving in Brussels Sir 
Algernon Hawtrey sent the detective-officer who 
accompanied him to the Prefecture de Police to 
make an appointment fcr an’ interview between 
the Prefect and his master, ‘This was arranged 
to take place abt ten o'clock on the following 
morning. The Baronet had to curb his 
natural impatience as besb he could; which 
he found by no means an easy one, aud his tem- 
porary valet had—as he himself afterwards sald— 
“rather wiry times of it,” 

But, as the poet says,—- 


‘' Ba the day w: , and never so long 
At length it ringoth to evensong,” , 


and Sir Algernon’s waiting-time came to an end, 
As the clock was on the, stroke of ten he'pre- 
sented himself at the Prefecture, and was, with- 
out delay, uxhered into the presence of the Pré- 
fet, This dignitary was an insignificant-looking 
men, but he had a good head, and ee 
eyes, which appeared to read the very thoughts 
of any person upon whom he fixed them. He 
— his visitor with sanreree courtesy, ao 
without wasting & moment in prelimina e 
proceeded at once to business telling, the 
Baronet what was the clue obtaine 


He said that a ans z to the descrip- 
Lon giant hn of Mw Crack ad been seen 
in Beussels and tra her abode, a small 


house surrounded by a garden.and shrabbery, 
situated in a. retired position in an ad t 
village. It had been ascertained that 


a gentleman 
supposed to be her husband, A youre lady 
who was co a aa ng was kept 


entirely con to two rooms upstairs, 


enV oarl fo wit a0 all Mi | 





gl were os eg see rerdp earns 
engaged in Bruseels the gen aD 
who took the house, and who had estatilished 
them there, with orders to have everything in 


readiness against the arrival of his family in two, 


or three days’ time, 

He went away and. did nof return for more 
than a fortnight, and when be came the two 
ladies with him, 

The femily lived in-great retirement, receiving 
no visi and very few letters. 

The elder lady, who called herself Mre. Clarke, 
received regula ly, once a fortnight, a letter 
addressed always in the same hand, and on its 
roe she invariably went into Brus:els, and 
called at a bank there, 

This was the substance of the P:éfet’s infor- 


mation. It is immaterial by what means he 
obtained it. The t poinb to be gained was 
for the baronet to an opportunity of seeing 


this lady, without being seea himself; aad as 
two days later a fortnight would have elapsed 
since her last visit to the banker he was advised 
to wait until then, and although the delay would 
tax his patience , he saw the wisdom of 
this advice, and to be guided by it, 

Never had two days seemed go long; for, 
afraid lest by any chance he should be seen and 
recognized, he not leave his hotel till 
after dark. 

Early on the morning of the day when he 
expected a summons from the Préfet he was 
visited by one of his subordinates, who stated 
that it had been ascertained that the expected 
letter had arrived, and would be delivered to 
Mrs. Clarke in due course. 

The Préfet thought therefore thab the 
baronet should be placed in such a position as 
would enable him to see anyone going into the 


bank. 

For this Sir Algernon put himeelf 
under the guidance of the messenger, to be placed 
in a suitable position. 


He had not heen there more than a few 
minutes when he was informed that Mrs. Clarke 
waa in the bank, and almost immediately a lady 
emerged from its doors, who was instantly 
recognised by Sir Algernon as a lady who had 
been governess to his brother Lionel, and who 
was a distant relation of the Dowager Lady 
Hawtrey, R 

His excitement became eo great that he had 
some difficulty in restraining himself. As soon 
as it was pronounced by his conductor safe for 
him to do so he came out of his hiding-place, 
and flew to tell the P.éfet the result of his 
watch, 

He wna so agitated at first that he could hardly 
speak, but the extreme quietude of the Préfet’s 
manner insensibly had a calming effect upon him, 
and he became cool and collected. 

After a short consultation two fiacres were 
fetched, into the first of which got the Préfet 
and Sir Algernon. 

An officerin plain clothes mounted beside the 
driver, and four others entered the second fiacre, 
and the word being given both carriages were 
driven off towards the village in which was 
situated the house where —as there was no longer 
any reason to doubt—the unfortunate Lady Haw- 

was kept in durauce vile, 

y the Piéfet’s desire the fiacres stopped at 
the entrance of the village, and the party pro- 
ceeded on foot to the house, thinking thereby to 
attract leas attention, 

The officers having received their directions 
took up their positions accordingly. Two were 
syeage at the entrance-gate in front; two more 

such a position in the garden as to prevent 
anyone leaving by the back gate unseen. 

The other two followed the Préfet and Sir 
Algernon to the door. 

The bell was rung, and they all heard its 
clang-clang sounding inside the house, But it 
was so long before the door was opened that 
the Préfet was about to try aud e‘fect an entrance 
for bimself and his party when av elderly woman 
a ; 


To her the Préfet spoke 8 few words in an 
undertone, Whatever his communication its 
effect was rather striking. - 

She answered him shortly, then with a look 





of terror she pointed to-a door across the passage, 
and vanished into the back premices, 

With a quick, noiseless ster, and followed by 
Sir flay the Préfet crossed the passage, 
and without knocking opened the door indicated 
by the servant. 

There were two people prevent in the room. 
The lady known st Eastington 2 Mrs. Carrick 
and a fine-looking man, with a sinister expression 
of countenance, in whom-—greathy to his sur'priso 
~-the Baronet veoogniced his ci-d:vant travelling 


Mem paras Mr. Lake. 
0 individual started up with an oath at the 
a ranee of his uninvited visitor. 

. Carrick gave a shrill ecream and made 
for a door at the end of the ‘room. But it wac 
locked, and, when found tliat ehe could not 
eseape, she sank hack half-fainting on tho’ sofa. 
She still wore-her walking attire, as though she 
had only recentiy returned to the house. 

The man assumed a bullyingattitude.  Witha 
scowl! and a savage “ Hold your row, you fool” 
to hie companion, he turned to the newoomers 
asking, in a rude voice — 

“And prey who are you fellows, intruding into 
other people's houses in thie way 1” 

Sir Algernon was about to reply in an excited 
manner to this insolent speech, but the P.éfet 
heid up his hand, and with » quiet ‘* Permettez 
moneieur,” he answered himself. 

“T, monsieur,” he said, with extreme polite 
ness, “ana the Pidfet de Police, This gentile- 
man”—~with a bow to the Baronet—‘‘ie Sir 
Algernon Hawtrey, aroret, of Hawtrey Castle 
England. We are come, monsiceur, to fetch ‘his 
lady. 

“ What rabbish is this that you aré talking }”’ 
éried the man rudely, with heightened colour. 

“Oh, pray do not excite yourself,” said che 
Préfet, calmiy. “It is of no use whatever, We 
are well aware that Miladi Hawtrey is in this 
house, and we mean to take hor away with us, 
You see, thorefore, monsieur, that it will be better 
to give the lady up without any further trouble,” 

* Well,” said the fellow, with an insolent smile-— 
which made Sir Algernon, as he said afterwards 
long to horsewhip him wivhin an inch of his lite— 
“well, suppose that Miladi Hawtrey 7: here,“and 
that she is here because she prefers my society to 
that of Sir Algernon Hawtrey, Barones of Haw 
trey Castle, England, what then $” and he gave 
mocking laugh. 

** You scoundrel |” shouted Sir Algernon. “ If 
you dare to repeat your infamous insiuuations 


“ Sofuly, softly,” interposed the Prfet. “Do 
not disturb yourself, monsievr, He only harms 
himeelf, and it is all quite easy, I do assure you, 
monrieur, I will call my officers to take care of 
this person while we search the house for miladi.” 

He lifted a email silver whistle which hung 
from his watch ehain, and blew it, whereupon 
wwo sergeants de ville appeared outeide the win- 
dow, where thay stood at esse, He then opened 
the salon door, discovering two others standing 
in the passage, 

“ You see, monsieur, I amt we!! prepared,” be 
said significantly to the man, who now begat to 
look sulky. “ Perhaps now you will feel inclined 
to hear reason. You see vou are altogether ‘at 
our mercy. I have ascertained beyond doub 
that Miladi Hawtrey is here—~your own domestic 
hag this moment told me that shefs upstairs now. 
It depends upen youreelf what mercy is shown to 
you and your accoraplice. Atm! speaking as you 
would wish, monsieur |” said the Fréfet, bowing 
to the Baronet,” 

“Yea, you. I leave myself in youk hands, 
only let me entreat you to be as quick an pos- 
sible.” 

The Préfet, perhaps pitying the look of haggard 
misery and anxiety ou the Baronet's face, con- 
tinued with less deliberation,—~ i TaN 

“Tf you, then, without giving any further 
trouble conduct us into the presence of miladi, 
and if we find that all is well with her, some 
mercy may bo shown to you. Hut if you give 
any annoyance you shall be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law. You kuow whether 

ou would like to end your days at the’galleys. 
ow all is eeb before you. Make your ohoice,? 
coudluded the Préfet, shrugging bis shoulders 
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up to hisears, and spreading abroad h'. fingers 
as he gesticulated with his pands. .a spite 
of his distress Sir Algernon coulk’ hardly 
forbear a smile as he watched the ges.ures with 
which the old man emphasised Lis spepch. 

“ Well, if you know that Lady Hdwtrey is up- 
stairs, as you say, what is to prevent your going 
to her” said the man, sulkily. 

* Be so obliging as to lead the way, monsieur. 
Not yet can we dispense with your charming 
society,” said the P.cfet with grim politeness ; 
“and you also, madame, I must request you to 
accompany us,” he edded, with a low bow to’the 
ci-devant Mrs. Carrick, who had sat motionless 
during the foregoing conversation, 

She rose and came towards them. Raising her 
eyes to Sir Algernon’s face she euddenly fell 
upon her knees at his feet crying, with clasped 
bands,- 

“Be merciful, Sir Algernon. Forgive me the 
wrong 1 have done, and I will tell you every- 
thing.” 

Tne Préfet interposed. 

“1 beg you to rise, madame. It is useless to 
hinder us now. We must see Miladi Hawtrey 
before we speak of pardon. Permit me,” and he 
offered his hand to assist her. Then taking her 
upon his arm he left the room and followed Mr. 
Lake—who had a police-officer on each side—up 
the gtairs. 

Od reaching a landing at the top of the first 
flight of stairs Mr. Lake stopped, and taking a key 
trom his pocket he walocked a door and threw it 
open. 

The room thus mace visible was well pro- 
portioned and airy, and though plainly, not 
unconfortably furnished. There was a large 
French wiadow opening on to a balcony on 
which stood pots of fuwers, and which over- 
looked a pretty garden. 

The sun shone into the room, making its 
general aapect very cheerful, No one was there, | 
but various little things were about which in- 
dicated recent occupation, and the presence of a 
gentlewoma» cof refined tastes, There were a 
few primroses arranged with moss in a saucer, a 
work-basket on a little table by the window, by 
which also stood a low chair, a piece of elaborate 

mbroidery, which seemed to have beeu just laid 
down, and an open book beside it. 

There was another door on the other side of 
the room which opened as the party stood at the 
entrance, and a fair, sweet-looking woman, atill 
in the bloom of her girlhood, appeared. 

For one second she stood motionless, with an 
expression of surprise on her face, then there was 
a glad cry,— 

“Oh, my husband!” as she flew to meet him, 
and once more the sorely tried couple were folded 
in each other's arms 

With wonderful delicacy the officers in charge 
of the man drew back, not loosing their hold of 
their prieoner, aud the Préfet ehut the door and 
left, the husband and wife together. 

He presently blew his nose with a noise like 
the blast of a trumpet, and surreptitiously wiped 
is eyes, as the sound of a man's sobe was heard 
inside the room. ~* 

He afterwards waited in silence until the sound 
ceased, then he approached the door aud knocked 
gently. 

Sir Algernon having iavited him to enter, he 
went io and was at once introduced by the happy 
husband to his wife with the remark, -- 

“My love, you will, I am sure, help me to 
thauk our kiod friend Monsieur le P:éfet for all 
his sympathy and help.” 

Lady Hawtrey held out both hands and looked 
into the Préfet’s face with a smile as she ex- 





pressed her thanks ; and from that hour he was 
her devoted slave, and on his return to the 
bosom of his family spoke in such terms of the 
beautiful Eoglish woman as almost to arouse 
the jealousy of his comely middle-aged wife, at 
least so she told him herself, but as she did not 
rest until she had been introduced to Lady Haw- 
trey herself, and accepied with delight an invi- 
tation to Hawtrey Castle, we think her jealousy 
was easily appeased. 

Sir Algernon's dismay may be wore easily 
imagined than described, when, having warmly 





congratulated him and hie wife upon their re- 





union, the Préfeb proceeded to fold him in his 
arms and kiss him on both cheeks. 

The invitation to Hawtrey Castle resulted in a 
visit being paid there by Monsieur le Préfet and 
his wife a few months later—a visit from which 
they returned eo deeply impressed with the 
hospitality and wealth of their entertainers, and 
the grandeur of Hawtrey Castle, that they did 
nothing but talk about it, thereby arousing the 
envy and jealousy of ail their acquaintances. 

Congratulations being ended, the Préfet asked 
Sir Algernon what was his pleasure with respect 
to the man and woman who had so deeply in- 
jared him. 

“Leb me have their confession properly wit- 
nessed and signed by you, monsieur, then they 
may go their way, so far as lamconcerned, I 
only hope ‘uesy never see them again.” 

he tsi. told by the guilty couple fully cor- 
roborated Sir Algernon’s preconceived suspicions 
and Bennett's revelations, 

When the deposition was signed and in hie 
possession Sir Algernon told them that he did 
not intend to prosecute them, in consideration of 
their having cared well for their prisoner, who 
had pleaded with him for their pardon, 

But he extorted from them a promise that 
they would depart within a month for America 
without holding any further communication 
with the Dowager, or informing her of the 
frustration of her wicked echemes, which he 
wished to keep a secret at present, 


ey 


CHAPTER VL 


Tux firat thought of the reunited couple was 
their child, and they did noi, therefore, linger 
long in Brussels, As soon as they reached Eng- 
land they repaired to the address at which they 
hoped to find their child, and found a neat little 


; house, standiog in a small garden, 


The door was opened by a pretty, fresh-look- 
ing young woman, who held in her arms a 
bonny, rosy-faced boy some few months old, who 
was crowing over a little toy which was tightly 
clasped in his chubby hands. 

The mother’s heart told her that the little one, 
who looked at her out of eyes like his father’s, 
was her first-born. 

Unable to speak she held out her arms, 

But the little fellow turned away, and hid his 
face in his foster-mother’s bosom. 

Lady Hawtrey’s lip quivered as she watched 
the young woman fondling the child, as she 
eaid,— 

" He's a bit shy, bless his little heart. 
baby, kiss the pretty lady.” 

After a little while the baby—enticed by some 


Come, 


' pretty trinkets on Lady Hawtrey’s watchchain— 


condescended to go to her, and for the firet time 
she held her child to her heart. 

Never had she looked so beautiful in her 
husband's eyes as now, for her face had on it 
that exquisite expression of tenderness which 
motherhood gives to really womanly women, and 
which is like nothing elae. 

His own heart throbbed with emotion too 
deep for words as for the first time he saw his 
child in its mother’s arms. As soon as he was 
able he told Mrs. Macpherson so much of her 
uursling's history as it seemed desifable to tell 
her. 

The good woman appeared s little awed on 
learning the rank of her visitors, and gazed at 
the baby as though she expected to see some 
marvellous transformation in him. 

All at once it dawned upon her that the baby 
would be removed from her care; and when, 
tired of its new toys it held out its arms to her, 
she caught it to her bosom, and burst into a 
passion of tears, greatly to the discomfiture of Sir 
Algernon, who opened the door and stepped out 
into the little garden. 

Then Lady Hawtrey sat down by the good 


| woman, who was sobbing over the baby, who was 


in a demonstrative manner signifiying its desire 
for refreahment, 

Having satisfied it, she murmured, — 

“Oh, peg baby darling, what shall I do 
without you?” And guia the tears buret forth, 











“ Don’t ery so bitterly,” eaid Lady Ha’ 4 
tenderly, stroking the woman’s rough 
"You shall see baby as often as you like.” 

“Forgive me, my Iasdy,” sobbed the 
woman. ‘ You see your baby came to me just 
when my heart was sore for my own first little 
one, which only lived a» week. And baby com- 
forted me so that my Jehn aud me love it like 
our own. Jam afraid be will miss me, too, for I 
did not wean him because his teeth troubled him 
ao, bless him.” 

At that moment Sir Algernon returned with 
the husband, who was just coming home to his 
tea. Leaving them together he spoke to Alice 
apart for a minute, and then he said to the other 
couple, — 

* How would you like to take servive with me? 
You tell me you are working for a nursery here 
and areforeman, I am ing out for a head 
gardener for Hawtrey Castle, | would pay you 
good wages and you would live in one of the 
lodges, which are very pretty, comfortable little 
houses. Then if your wife liked to undertake the 
care of the poultry she would have an extra 
allowance for that. What do you say?” 

“Qh, John!” cried the young wife with 
sparkling eyes, “ what will mother say to hear of 
our good luck? And I should see baby some- 
times,” she added, softly, half to herself. 

“Well?” said the baronet, smiling kindly. 

“T say yes, my lord; and I thank you kindly, 
T will do my best to be a faithful servant to you 
always, my lord.” 

“Tam sure of that,” answered Sir Algernon, 
‘for you have both done your duty so well by 
this tittle man,” patting his child’s cheek. “ How 
soon can you enter my service! The sooner the 
better I shall be pleased.” 

“T can give notice to-night, my lord, and go 
to you in a week, if that will do,” 

“That will do famously. And now I suppose 
we must settle something about the boy,” he 
added, turning to his wife, ‘“ What will be 
best?” 

“T’ve been thinking that if we leave baby with 
Mra, Macpherson now-—which of course we must 
do—tbat perhaps when she and her husband 
leave here he would spare her to go to Easting- 
ton with us for two or three weeks. I shouid 
like to take baby there,” anewered Lady 
Hawtrey. 

That poin' being settled to the satisfaction of 
all parties, the baronet and his wife took their 
leave, and the next day saw them on their way 
to their home, 

Great was the excitement when it became 
known to the servants at Hawtrey Castle that, 
their master was coming back, bringing with him 
the gentle mistress, who during her previous so- 
journ among them had so endeared herself to 
ber dependents. 

Ou the appointed day all were gathered in the 
fine hall to welcome their lord. ms ina 

When the carriage stopped, and ap 

with his wife on his wag a cheer ae the 
air as caused the baroret's heart to throb with 
pleasure, and brought tears to the eyes of his 
wife, ; 
Then, greatly to the scandal of the other re- 
tainers, the old housekeeper folded her mistress 
in her capacious arms, ssying, between her 
sobs, — 

“Oh, my precious lamb, thanks be that I see 
you here once more safe and sound.” 

The “precious lamb” kissed the withered 
cheek, and Sir Algernon said playfully,— 

“Come, nursie, you must not upset my wife. 
She has gone through a great dea!, and is very 
tired. Take her upstairs, give her some tea, and 
make her reat before she dresses for dinuer.” 

Then he said, addressing the other servants : 

‘‘In the name of your mistress and myself, I 
thank you all heartily for your reception. I 
trust we way all live together in happiness many 
a long year. When the young heir comes home, 
which will be very soon, we will have grand doings 
to welcome him,” 

This little speech was welcomed with loud 
acclamations, and then the servants retired to 
their own dornains. 

A few days later Sir Algernon went up to 
town to see bis solicitors, and tell them the story 
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tases sty “aim the instigation of the 
Dowager iawtrey. 

The old men—who were brothers, Crosbie by 
name—heard the tale with breathless interest, 
and at its conclusion the elder, who had known 
the baronet from hood, exclaimed, as he 
thumped the table by w he sat,— 

“A very pretty case indeed! It is about as 
rascally a business asever I met with. You will 
prosecute, of course?” 

“No,” auswered Sir Algernon. “I have gob 
my darling and my child back in healthand peace. 
I am too happy to be vindictive. And I cannot 


her 
“T said that old hag was at the bottom of it,” 
i Crosbie. “ You remember, 


It isthe most truly Christian act I ever met 
with, I am afraid I could not have acted so in 
your circumstances,” 

But little more remains to tell, Sir Al- 
gernov gave orders that silence was to be kept 
by his household for the t as to the dis- 
inharadely the Goungar teh be baew everything 
inform t! ew everything. 
He did not fear that the news would onde on 
at present, for no one held any communication 
with her but the lawyers—the Messrs. Crosbie—- 
through whom were all orders to the care- 
takers of the Dower House. 

They were av old couple, both rather deaf, and 
soabominally churlish that no one went near 
them unnecessarily, sc they were not likely to 
hear the news. 

The consequence was that the remained 
in blissful ignorance of all that bad transpired. 

Bir Algona, week a letter aeawer from her 
to Si » announcing that a son was born 
to his brother's wife at Benles, 

“This being the case,” she wrote, “of course 
Lionel can claim the legacy, and he has written 
to Crosbie Brothers on the subject.” 

This letter the Baronet took to Crosbie Brothers, 
and found that—as he expected--they were in 
receipt of @ similer one, 

In py Bre wrote that no steps could be 
iaken in the matter until Mr. Hawtrey returned 
to England. 

In due time Lionel Hawtrey, accompanied by 
his family and his mother, reached England. 

Then au appointment was made for an inter- 
view between the brothers at the lawyers’ office, 
Thitber Sir ee pace repaired on the appointed 
day, and found that his brother and stepmother 
were there before him. 

Rather chilly greetings passed, and then the 
Dowager said to the Baronet,— 

“It seems a pity, Algernon, to have brought 
you up from Hawtrey. It must be painful to 
you, and as Lionel is undoubted possessor of the 
iene Icannot see why you should be here at 


“ You willunderstand better, madam, in a few 
minutes,” remarked Mr. Crosbie, blandly, as he 
rubbed his hands in delighted anticipation of 
what was coming. i 
_ Rising he rang the bell twice, which was the 
signal for Mrs. ay, pS to appear, her nurs- 
ling in her arms, She gave a series of curtseys 
© the company generally. Then Sir Algernon 
took the child and went forward. 

“Here is my son,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ His 
age proves that he has a prior claim to the 
legacy,” 

“ Your son!” screamed the Dowager ; “ itis 
not your son, but some workhouse brat hired to 
impose upon us, you mean, I——” 

Lionel turned very pale. 

_ “Hush, mother,” he cried; “that boy is the 
image of Algernon, But I don’t understand it. 
I did pot kaow you had a son, Algernon,” he 











added, turning to hie brother. “I was told 
that ” 


“i know what lies you have been made to 
believe,” answered the Baronet, quietly, as he 
gave his child back to his nurse, aad told her to 
take him to his mother. “There has been moat 
infamous wrong-doing.” 

He turned to the Dowager, 

“] know all, madam. My darling wife has been 
with roe some weeks, and——” 

Dear me ! what fools men are,” laughed the 
Dowager, interrupting him. ‘‘ Having amused 
herself she now persuades you--—-—” 

* Silence |!” thundered the Baronet. “ Donot 

repeat your slanders if you hope for mercy 
from me. i know everything, and I have the 
written depositions of the wretched creatures you 
bribed to carry out your diabolical schemes. Mr, 
Crosbie,” addressing the lawyer, “ be so kind as to 
read sloud the papers I gave you on my return 
from Brussels,” 

As he the Dowager turned pale. She 
was cowed at for the mention of Brussels 
took away her last hope that al/ might not be 
known. 

A look of horror came over Lionel) Hawtrey’s 
face as Mr, Crosbie read the Clarkes’ depositions. 
He was nota good man, but he was incapable of 
such wickedness as that of which his mother had 
been guilty. 

There was dead silence when Mr. Crosbie 
—_ reading, until Lionel said, in a choked 
voice, — 

“ Believe me, I knew nothing of this, Alger- 
non,” 

“Tam thankful to feel sure of that, Lionel,” 
answered his brother, holding out his hand to 
him. Then he turned to the Dowager, who sat 
motionless, 

“You must never enter my house again, 
madam. But for the sake of my father’s me- 
mory I should have prosecuted you.” 

Sir Algernon aud Lady Hawtrey settled the 
vexed question of the legacy by refusing to accept 
it and makivg it over to Lionel. 

But when Mrs, Lionel knew all the circum- 
stances, she implored her husband to have 
nothing to do with it, saying that she should 
never have ® moment's peace if they were en- 
riched by money the coveted possession of which 
had caused such wickedness. 

Besides this, she positively refused ever to 
allow her baby to go near his grandmother again, 
and a more bitter retribution could not have be- 
fallen the Dowager, who, in her fierce, animal 
fashion had loved her son, and whose grandson 
was her heart’s delight. 

As soon as she found that she was shunned by 
her son the Dowager went abroad, and a few 
weeks later she was found dead in her bed from 
an overdose of laudanum. 

She left a paper addressed to her eon, saying 
that as he had cast. her off there was nothing 
worth living for ; and that she was in such per- 
peiual dread of Algernon’s revenge that she dared 
not return to England. So she intended to end 
her life, preferring death to life as a fugitive from 
all she loved. 

Her end was a terrible shock to all, and it was 
a long time before her son recovered from the 
effects of his mother’s last words. 

As years passed on the friendship between the 
Hawtrey and Hylton families became cemented 
more and more firmly. 

Sir Algernon and Dr, Charlies were as brothers 
i affection, and eventually became brothers in 
reality by the union of Sir Algernon’s heir with 
Dr. Charles's eldest daughter. 

Hagtrey Castle is ofttimes made merry by the 
happ@ voices and dancing footsteps of the 
numeépous grandchildren of ite owners, 

y Hawitrey as a grandmother was as charm- 
ing as when we firet made her acquaintance, Of 
her might truly be said,— 

** Though time has touched her, too, she still retains 

Much beauty and more majesty.” 


So lovg as old Dr. Hylton and his wife lived 
there were no such welcome guests as they in 
Sir Algernon and Lady Hawtrey’s estimation. 
The children, too, adored them, and sdopting 
them ai grandparents, tyranfised over them 





as the young ones love to do over beloved 
“* grannies,” 

They have long “passed that bourn from 
whencs no traveller returns,” but they are not 
iorgotten. 

The jegacy from which so much sorrow arose 
was by common consent devoted to found a 
hospital, with the hope “that somehow good 
would be the final goal of il,” 


And so it has proved, for many lives have been 


saved, many a sufferer has been restored to healt’: 
end happiness within its walls, Aod eo, aa much 
good has been wrought for the many, the Ha-v- 
trey family are content to forget how nearly for 
them a tragedy waa caused by the eccentric will 
of an old bachelor, 

{UHE BND } 








THE OLD-TIME WINDMILL. 
—30i— 

Twat towering skeleton of ribs and fang with 
which we are familior has recently been improved 
in a fashion that promises much better resu!ta— 
and increased rate of power, and much greater 
ease of management. Instead of the fans or 
arms turving over and over, wheel-fashion, the 
conditions are reversed, the axle being perpendi- 
cular, and the fans turning from side to side. 
This arrangement has advantages, in thab the 
machinery can be made stronger, and ty an 
ingeniously contrived set of levers the fans open 
and close automatically. This is of great import- 
ance, as @ sudden gale is liable to wreck an 
ordinary windmill ou sbort notice, With this 
new device, it is claimed that no matter how 
rapidly the fang may revolve, they will catch the 
wind only at the proper time, the other side 
opening to give free passage to the air; thus the 
higher the gle, the higher the rate of speed and 
the more effective the machinery, It is said thab 
in windy countrice enough power can be gene- 
rated to run a small dynamo, The greatest 
value of a windmill is in countries where con- 
tinual pumping of water is necessary for purposes 
of irrigation. A windmill constructed on this 
new principle costs no more than the oid style, 
is infinitely more effective, less liable to geb out 
of order, and has a greater variety of uses than 
apy heretofore mada, 








AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


—10— 
CHAPTER XX{I. 


“Senastian Livacow gave a eudden start, and 
ther siood almost preternaturally calm and quiet 
under the shock of Rachel’s last words. Her 
arms were clinging to his still, and she was 
crouching against him. He could feel the tremble 
of her whole body ; the wild beating of her most 
unhappy heart ; but the joy, the indescribable 
thrill of gladness that had run through him un- 
consciously only a moment before at the mere 
touch of her little hands ; the delirious happine:s 
her near preeence had brought him wend from 
him altogether in that instant of horrible sur- 
prise-—-of bleakest anguish, 

Rachel felt the change in him, she felt him 
recoil from her in that involuntary way, and her 
suffering was pitiabie, ; 

“Ob, you hate me! you hate me!” she cried, 
wildly, “Oh! what have I done? If—if I 
might only die now 1” 

Her reason iteelf seemed to be threatened in 
this moment. Bastian caught thab sound of 
wildness in her voice. The sense of his old 
restraiat came back to him in a faint degree with 
all the old unselfishness. 

His first duty was to minister to her,to probe 
this. most mysterious and lamentable business, 
and then to put things as right as they would 
or could be put. He instantly tried to ecothe 
her. 

“ Rachel, I do not hate you,” he said, so quietly 
as almost to be cold, “Do you imagine, then, 
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that f€ oan be go ‘easy for me to turn againét 
yout, You—you have only given me a great 
shock, I——-’ And ‘then the force of his 
human vature, the voice of his Jeep passionate 
love for bor best down his self control and 
escaped him in a bitterecry. “You have kiiled 
me!” be eaid, hoarzely. He held her two hands 
in his almowt roughly. “You ara too/cruel | 
You have mocked at my love all this time ; you 
have amused yourself with it, and now—now, 
when the moment of understanding has come at 
last, when you sre awake te the truth; you have 
taken ibel! from me} you have’made my happi- 
nessa hell | "Ob, it is too much=-too much 1” 

He broke from her and ‘walked ‘uncertsinly 
about the room, his face covered ‘in his hands, 

Hachel looked after bim ‘with eyes that were 
wild, yet wistful ; ehe held her hands clutched 
tightly together. OS eh Wa BE . 

Was this Bastian who had spoken to her? she 
asked herself, i I 

Was it Bastian who was walking up and down 
in this hurried reckless fashion! Was it she 
herself who stood there so coldtand still, or! waa 
it not all a phase of some horrible dream ¢ 

Ob ft to wake and find that it, was adream | 

His. reproaches seemerl like so many sharp- 
edged koives diggiog' and thrusting thomvelves 
inte the aching wound of ber heart. 

She had suddenly to put oat her hand and 
clasp a chair Lo steady hersel!, to give her support 
—her breath csare from her lips sobbingly, she 
passed through # pun which was almost 
physical. 

Bastian turning aod lifting his face from ‘his 
fhauds saw her eisgedr, aad ‘fall into the chair, 
He came towards her quickly, 

She had not fainted—there was to be no 
merciful oblivion for her yet, aod the man’s 
strong tender heart covtracted ag be remembered 
the worst had yes to be told her. 

He drew up a cbair and eat down beside her 
holding out his hands beseechiagly. 

‘Forgive me, Rachel,” he said simply; “ I am 
a druts to have epoken like thia,. I—I domot 
often lose my eelf-control, as you know, but 
your news ——" he broke off for sn instant, the 
voice waz hoaree, and 
epokeagaid, “Child, why did you do: this! 
What purpoe—what meaning is there in this 
marriage, aod-——" 

Rachel. (agers clung to his strong hands, 

“T have told you,” ahe whispered, “I was 
I dare got look. back.om this past week, 
Bastian. 1 don't think I have had oae clear 
sane moment since—eince that day you went 
away. Oh! I know now—I see it all so plainly 
now—I was a fool—a silly blind jealons foci, I 
had never kuowa till then how much I cared for 
youe-how touch L could love any liviag creature 
as I loved you |” 

“You must tell me everything now, Rachel,” 
Bastian said ; he seemed to be cold to hia lips; 
‘sneak out the truth to the very laat letter ; it 
is not the time for mysteries or gecreta between 
ua now |” 

So haltingly, in thet curious strained dead 
voice that had not even the faintest resemblance 

9 the sweet childish tones be loyed so well, she 
gave him the history of all that bad happened 
since that memorabie day, 

* And then, when at last I went to you, when 
I drove to find you, you were gone, and she had 
been to see you, she had lied to me, Bastian. 
Try and put yourself in my place; would not 
you, too, have come to the same conclusion aa I 
cid?” 

He stroked her pretty hair gevily. 

“Doubt with me is something that never 
cems easily,” he answered ; “but | underetand 
all you fele--ail you suffered. Yes, I understand 
it tao well!” 

Rachel's old self flashed ous for a moment. 

“You ara noc to be too good to me, Bastian, 
You are to punish me for having been so wicked 
to you—-to poor Nell |’ 

Hix oye» filled with teara ; he conld have drawn 
her to his heart and held her vhere, 

“Alas!” he said, too deeply moved to speak 
clearly. “Alas ! my little ons, you have. made 
yous own punishment; it ie for me to try and 
add comfort, not to bring more pain to you,” 


it trembled when he | 


| Rachel turned very white; for one instant 
} 8he had forgotten her present position.” Now 
; it eame back o her in ‘all its powerful meaning. 


“ Bastian, how cao you help me now? II 
have done an awful thing, and I at frightened— 
frightened,” 

He eat atroking fer small hands gently. 

“You must tell me exactly everything that 
has happened hefore I speak out what I have got 
to “vy: he anawered, after a pause. 

“Tt has all been through jealousy—I am quite 
sure J shall néver be able to let you under- 
stand everything that has passed in my mind, 
Bastin. I have lived io a sort of dreati, and he 
was always there, always ready ; he let me know 
every moment we met what a strong feeling he 
had for me. Women are strange ‘creatures, are 
they not, Bastian?” a wan smile broke on ber 
lips, “they always show goodness to those who 
hurt them. He hurt me pitilessly once.* You 
did noh‘know anything about iv; but I think, 
perhaps, you guessed something ; you must have 
guessed something, Bastian, or you toust have 
known I would never have married him, Tt was 
because I was so unhappy.” I was we silly 
school-girl ‘then, but IT could “suffer. It is ‘nor 
the same sort’ of suffering as now; but it was 
very hard to°bear, and it came through Giles,” 

She loosened her hands from his, and fising, 
she moved awdy from hima slight, childish figure 
in the close fisting heavy riding-habit. ° 

“ When we met agaiv,” she went dn in a 
dogged sort of way, “I found I could still ‘wuffer. 
At first I thought it was because I cared for him 
in the same old fashion; but as days passed I 
knew this was not the real feeling. It was a 
deep, deep pain and sympathy for myself in the 
old days that came upon me whenever we met. 
He could move me, but I was blind to him no 
longer ; I ‘saw him through and through. ’ Un- 
consgiously I have always beén contrasting him 
with good men—with you; and bad this business 
never come about 1 believe by now he would 
have been put for éver out of my life 1” 

There was & pause between them. 

Bastian sat forward in the elair, his arme 
clasped over his heart, bis eyes fixed on the 
floor, 

Rachel gave him a furtive glance before she 
went on with her story. 

“T was so 


power to‘frighten me now. Bastian, you would 
be sorry for her!’ The sacrifices she has male, 
the patience she shows now when almost e 


| thing is lost to them, it touches one. Of course,” 
| she gaid, bitterly, “I kuew the reason of his 


devotion to me--id ia my money he wanted, not 
me | 
came I seemed to want him, Bastian, I will 
make one Odiotis confession to you—I only had 
one strong; sirong wish in my heart—TI wanted 
to make you suffer as I had suffered about you! 
I did nov think you woul care because you 
loved we. If you belonged to Nell how could 
you really feel the pain of a ‘leep love ? was what 
I said to myself. But I knew you cared for me 
in auother sense. I knew »ou would disapprove 
of this marriage; I knew you would think it 
foolish —worse than foolish, and that ip would be 
the sort of thing to jar on you, to—to make you 
furious, I—I knew Giles waa the sort of man 
whom you hold to be utterly contewptibie. I 
wanted him to be contemptible so that you might 
be the more vexed—the more hurt with me;-is 
-—-it was nothing but vauity ; borrid, miserable 
vanity and this awful jealousy! Bastian,” the 
words came thickiy now, the voice was ladeu 
with tears, “say that you hate mé—say that I 
am a horrible creature ; don’t—don’t be good to 
me. J—I want you to tell me that you despise 
me; if { despise myself surely you must,” 

Ger head was bowed on ber arm, she was lean- 
ing against the wide mantel-shelf and her back 
was towards him, Ho had a moment of combat 
with him-elf. 

Why should he not take her in his arms? why 
not hold her to his heart, claim her for his own 
before all the world? This marriage of which 
she bad spoken what bond could it ever bef 





“Bastian!” she said, with ‘a little ery, | Giles 


for him; more sorry for his | 
mother. I used to be frightened of Mre. Hamil- | 
ton in the old days ; poor woman, she has no | 


I despised him, but when the jealousy, 


one big facb was clear before him--wife’ 
she might be in name and by the law‘s dectee to 
iton, never would shé conseud to slate 
that man’s life whem the facts of hia cruelty, his 
wickedness to Elexnor Foster were pat before her; 
hid (Bastian’s) 
go, this man to 
obtain anything more than he could-by the law's 
aid claim. 7 | 
Bastian sat very still while sheewhed the fitat 
agony of her tears. Though te‘ehield her, to do 
all that his protective love could suggest wasnow 
more than ever his life's task, he must never 
fail to remember their exact position. .) ) 4 
Oct Ger ne aud this time 
even wiore than the first; his heart; aud soul 
went into a spell<of darkuess, of *illimitable 
despair, for he realised too surely that. Rachél’, 
rash act of this morniag would be» followed by 
& harvest of such’mental suffering—as happily 
falis to the lot of few. women ; but -no matter 
what lay before her in the'future, he must sever 
give way, he muet ever be weak ; he must aéver 
‘oreet, however strongly he might be témpted te 

ot teh é 


He rose after « little while, and .came,snd 
touched, ber shoulder... a dat 

“ Rachel, you will nske yourself, ill, dear, and 
you have much todo, much to think about, much 
to arrange; try and be caim, my little one. . You 
are going to put everything on to my. 1 
you kuow, and I am.going to do allia.my power 
to help you. i havea very oye ve you, 
dear, @ message of love and de. a 
broken-hearted. girl, you havo a big duty 
before you, Rechel, dear, where Eleanor Foater is 
concerned. But bafore.we go into that tell me 
juet briely how macters stand between, this man 
and yourself, How does it come that you a 
have marrie! bim. im this stine fashion : 
Why have you retusaed. here alone paren 
house? What has actuated you, to do what you 
have done, I now know ; but there is atilk much 
to be told, Will. you, tell it, w mef but 
first come and sit down; you look. utterly 
exhausted.” 

Rachel let him lead her to a chair, she let him 
bring her her big salte bottle and pour her out 
some water, cre 

Her voice was broken and weak when she 
continued speaking. “y 

“I agreed to marry him at once for the reason 
I gave you, and because hia mother kad told me 
the desperate condition they were in, unless Giles 
had some money immediately he must resign Kis 
commission and be a socially man. 
Marriage with me would give him this money. I 
accepted him as a husband on the condition that 
for one year he was to leave me alone ; 1 was to 
bear my present name, he waa to be nothing but 
& atranger to me—the world was to know 
nothing. He hesitated at first, but the need of 
money was too pressing ; he agreed to my terms. 
The marriage was arranged at a registry office 
for this morning. We separated at the door, and 
I gave him a cheque for ten ‘thousand pounde in 
return for his written promise to do all I desired. 
I rode in the with ‘Anne «fterwards—he 
was there, but he did not speak to me—there ia 
no doubt be will keep his word ; the money + 
what he wanted, and revenge on you is what 1 
wanted. We are both satisfied. There is no 
mere to be said, is there ?” 

Hertove wae hard and cold now, the iron of » 
horrible shame, 2 velf-mortification, was stealing 
into Rachel's proud spirit, : 

Spoken in clear, cold words, her strange mad 
marriage had an aspect that was horrible to 
her. 

She dared not look at Bastian ; she dreaded to 
read the condemuation in his eyes. 

She lay back with her own eyes closed waiting 
for ‘him to speak, Bastian was a long time 
before he could do this. The cunning and 
evilness ‘of Giles Hamilton's treatment of these 
two women appalied Bastian ; it evemed to bim 
incomprehenatble that any wan caliing himeelf a 
men could have done what Hemilion had done. 
His blood boiled with a tumult of rage agains) 
the destroyer of his happiness, and. it grew icy 
cold the next as he realised that this creature 


Facog was mach yet to be explamed ; yet 
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now possessed the right to call himself Rachel’s 
husband, to demand her obedience to hia will, to 
olaim her for his wife before ail the world. 

Rachel's innocen® ignorance, her unworldly 
faith in rhm curious promise she had extracted 
from Hemilton brought the tears to Bastian’s 
eyes. It was so evident that she tho pent hereelf 
safe at least for one year. 

It seemed too cruel to have to 
and yet she must be prepared to “meet. 
was tocome. He brought his walk: -& @tand- 
atill in front of her chair, aud stood: looking i 
at her so tenderly that fresh tongs gue ‘ 
her swollen eyes, 

Poor little child!” Bas 
“ Rachel you are nothing but 
one of those women who will’; 
child. You should never ha 
Great Heaven !if 1 could but 
was going to nonees do you 
gotie away as I did the other day?” 

“Why did you got’”’ Réehel: ask 
she brushed away her tears ashe 

Bastian coloured. 

“Do not think you are the only week foolish 
petson in the world, ' Rae,” he said, “or 
thatno one can have & foo bidea but oydurself, 
I went away that day after our luucheom in the 
City because I felt too unkeppy to keep ‘om in the 
same old groove, becouse hope seemed to die in my 
heart that day. You never kuew, did you, litele 


oné, that Bastian, silly stodgy old Bastian, coahd. |‘ 


be so sentimental? You never guessed he wor- 
shipped the ground you walked upon |" ‘ 
“Oh | if L had but koown, ob! if you had only 
told me ; ers right, Bastiam, to’be 
silent, for it would have me 8@ much, 
and then *+eRechel broke “ Let us leave my 
miserable busidess for the moment. Tell me 
about Eleanor, ig she very ill? Where has she 
been? Why did she nos nennatie | Baatiaa, does 
she think lee been shamefully cruel to her ! 
and ob | Bastian, why did she behave so strangely ? 
why did she deceive me # and why did she goo'to, 
you thatday? If she had not done that I should 
never have doubted you or her!” Rachel finished 
piteously. 
Diaiies pchovey quietly a4 oy on 
“Eleanor came tome nob on her own: aeoonnt, 
bution ‘Reavlse},”' he eid, ° 
She hes forward 12 her chair in n great amare. 
ment, 
' Ons saithalnsonh, Bastian > : 
“He ‘bent hie head. » beroaqys 
‘Yeapon your cisdumeilly and entirely y she 
wished to stand between you aud danger.” 


Mie 


“ Bastion W" the pale cheeks -blanched’ eten 
whiter} “Bastian, I don’t ang r you.” 
He smiled faa 


“ And yet,” he cald, bg Sieians ins told me that 
she wrote down her neaniog very® clearly in the 
letter she lett s perigs apy te garter whe” ‘went 
away.” 

Rachel put one hand taker brow. : : 

" Yes, but-——" she began. 

Bastian touched ‘her |.ead gently; reverently,: 

Rachel,”‘he said: impressively, “cannot you 
guess even’ now why Eleanor left your house; 
cannot you guéss the ideutity of this man who eo 
shamefully wronged her, who drove:her from 
your love; and-from 4 ‘haven of “peace t “De you 
not seey My poor child, that. the poison dropped 
into your ‘mind ageinst Mleanor and against 
myselfwas all pare of a clever scoundrei’s war- 
fare? Can you not-——” 

She put out her havda in a gesture that was 
full of supreme eloquence, she stayed the words 
on his lips, 

* Don’ t--go—on 1” she asid pot fei intly, in a 
firm dull voice, * 1—anderstand ali—nowl Ft— 
it was Giles Hamilton who wronged my poor 
iy It was he she wanted to warn me against ; 
it was-——’ 

Rachel stopped short in’ ber words. She sat 
looking up at the man she loved, like a creature 
upon whom some blighting speli had fallen, for a 
time blotting out her’ youth, ber beauty, her 
sense of life itdelf. 

“And I have married this man!” ‘she said, 
hoarsely, after that long pause, “ I have broken 
your life and my heart all through him? Bastian, 
Bastian, why don’t you kill me? “Ifyou really: 
























loved me you would be glad to see me dead, 
rather than let me live to bear the diehonour and 
the misery [ have brought upon myee!f !” 

Rastian’s lips moved, but he could say nothing 
fora moment, The eight of her strained face, 
her distraught eyes, her parched lips hurt jim 
more distinctly than her wild words, 

His hand still rested on her head, aadvae he 
silent so long after she had apex, aume- 
g of what was passing in his heart came to 
whel’s comprehension. ie 
li the madness and reckleasuess had gon 
her as Bastian's voice came to./ec @are,  4)) 
I pray Heaven to guard you and toibiess you, 

8, my dear,” he said, with ciple reverence 


pray that you may ‘be given | awd 
angth to fight pen mf againg® all evil te 
life, That I may be pormittedaio stand 


‘our 

Teaide you, your brother and ale fejend through: 
all that lies in the future, It is your lite I pray: 
for, Rachel, dear. You are sweeter, mors precious 
me than even the treasure of mg soul! De 
"| yaa think that because I love you I should desire 
death to come between you and pain} Cui 

we are born to sorrow ;-but be brave, be true, ba! 
foolish no more, life is not ours to play with 
toy. You have done a rad rash thingy: Rach+l,. 


how prove to me your innate goodunas by mee | ; 


the results of your rash deed a ap proudiy) 
Pourageousiy.t: 
4 peg if 


ayrrt OAPTER XXIk’ 
* Paar ‘Giles. ‘t.milipa should bave conceded to 


to become his wife was but a testimony to the 
gritical pecuniary condition in whiehyhe stood, 

He had to thank bis mother to a very great 
é@xzteut for Rachel's consent ;.although fate, for 
some evil reasou, had forged the girl in her 
recklessness to do that which she never would 
have done, 

Mrs, Homilton,; ib. is true, had worked des. 
perately on her son’s behalf, but she had done. so 
to a great exteut because she had imagived that 
Rachel bad falien a victim to Wiles’s handsome 


of course, will know ; but otherwise it must be 
kept secret. [ will marry you on no other 
terms.” 

Gites would have married her on these or any 
terms she had chosen to dietate. He wrote out 
his promise to abide by her wish for one year, 
avd he had Isughed as he had written it. 

"She believes this will be a docn- 
mev!," he said to himself, Be could affor? to 
jan the game was vo distinetly in hie hands. 

He made no mention of this paper to his 
mother. Mrs. Hamilton had fallen so sincerely 
pL iubyte with Rachel thatsbo would have been capable 
of arguing with him, could even ‘an inkling have 
dome to ber thas the girl was dolbg what she was 
dowyagefor any other reason but love of him. 
And Giles knew full well as the matter proteeded 
tha such love as Rachol.might once have had for 
} hina was ae near ait taeoutempru: wus hate now as 


it wae posrible for a, ‘a love to be, He tried 
hurd to gaugecher te find out the real reason 
her quick pases to his suit : his colossal 










face; “becouse sie had instantiy gavged, the | 


beauties of: thes girl's matureyand because she 
desire 3 por. soimuch 4sto.eece her boy eared 
for bye teader good) woman: before she thould 
end 5 lifeof physical suffering in, the grave. 

When Giles told her of Rachel's ates aud 
the terus.atixchedito it Mri, Hamilton, had saw 
nothing» strange 3. rathet did. she, mppetrg ict 
Rachel wish: foo | 

¥ She: bas to. remember. sher poaitibe, ip the 
world to consider the feclings of oid Lady Vastle. 
town’ sod the rest.of the: family: It would be 
utterly impossible for her to nave bad her second 
marriage made: public ae soon)>ehemaid. 

Giles, of course, recognived the wisdor. of this; Fe 
but he felt quite sure tha». Rachel's demand far 
seoredy'and separation had very little tea do with 
any of her late husband’s people or with anyb ody 
save herself, 


“She caresfor them just about as much as T 


do, Ghe-has already set them at defiance; she is 
not likely to study them now!” Hamilton bad 
said to himaelf. 

He had an unpleasant conviction upon him 
that he was not winning Rache! chapugh love,old 
or new ; that in fact auch love as ker girihoods 
romance had. given him was now & 
of the past, and that.if she bad one feeling 
stronger than anotherwhere be. was concerned it 
was @ feeling of contempt. 

Be could not fathom her, veither was he par 
ticularly anxious to do so ; ‘all he. wanted was to 
win ber for hie wife, and that, to his amazewent, 
he found he was aboud.to do almowt immediately. 
It was almost too good to be true | 

‘He chafed, howewer, most considerably at. her 


cold: and determined commands, He piyued bim- 
self on understandiog women as % rule, but she 
puzzled him. 


‘I will marry you--yes, at once,” Rachel bad 
said, when he had poured forth a flow of. fervent 
love and devotion ;: but Iehal! mot really be 
youn wite.. No one must kuow of our marriage 
for a long time, at least no one outside, I 
shall, probably,.tell ay siater, and your mother, 


ing wsterly , 


aed was terribly wounded when he was forced 


realise her feeling for bin The triumph 
was “splay pl he tod , 
. Be craved money 5) wan her for 
elf alone aa: pact ota ber: for her 


joney. 


We, He drew, bisybr che hour 


jp came sce meceeer Shs made 


his wife. 

» He hadinedag: believed. 
fortune Gil thas momnyt, y! 
‘patored position-andehis power ovet..her almost 


ately im. his good 
‘senag of hia re- 


Fobliterated the wound to his vanity. 
the terms Rachel demanded when. she cousented | 


He set rf immediately. the task of finding 
out what ferced Rechel to, becorse his wife, 
He was not long before he ‘found, a solution to 
the problem. 

“ There is another can,” he nafd to himeelf, 
with all the assurance of experience im such 
things, aod he smiled to himself: ‘' well, I can 
wait, 1 am master ; I can afford to laugh. ” 

He became-mere and more convinced of this 
factor of jealousy working io Rachel’s mind, and 
asitcan be easily understood such a state of 
things did not fail to rouse the most evil part of 
his natures: 

Bor. the moment: bs. weuld bo, soquiesgent, for 
be wanted, mueh) from her ;. but. he would, wait, 
He intended, to.have a settlement pf; wll her 
available eapital—here he knew he would have 
te.come in gontact with Bastian.Lithgow, but as 
he knew he would be able tourge Rachel to anyr 
thing be required, he was not,going to,frouble 
himeelf about Bastian or about, anyoue else...) Up 
to thie moment .he.gave Bastian very listle,place 
in hia thoughts, 

He bad made no questions about Eleanor ; he 
sever tried to wake Rachel apealcof, her late com- 
panion, . 1b was enough for me to. Raow., that 
she was gone. 

He was'a little curious id is irae to. know, ex- 
actly. what. had happened between, her and 
Rachel; sometimes he wondered if. his idle yet 
cunnieg vorts had, worked the mischief, but he 
was far too relieved. ot her departure to, en- 
deavour te probe the matter. 

Ard novw,. supposing the truth were to come 


| out? well, he could stil! afford to laugh ;. he was 


Roche's husband... True. she. had married him 
solely on Lis. consenting to her wishes, but what 
did \nhat matter ' 

He was perfectly willing te, play the réle she 
had set dewn for him, just so long as it pleased 
him to do.go, but when he. was tired of being 
acguviescent she would then have to recognize his 
power, 

it amused him for the moment to let her 
icaegiue herself mistress of the situation; but be- 
neath the amusement and the sense of ‘restared 
material comfort her money had given him there 
lay that bitter wound to his vanity, that sullen 
confession that he was as completely distasteful 
@ this woman now aa he had cnee been so beaw- 
tifal 

The more he reflected upon her manner and on 
what ehe had done, the more he fel syre there 
was) some tremendous mmvtive urging her to a 
reck\nsenese that had beeu well-uigh suicidal, 

He could not understand it at all, 





He had watched her, so closely ; he had seen 
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GILES HAMILTON CAUGHT Hig BREATH AND STOOD WAITING FOR BASTIAN TO SPEAK FIRST. 


that there was no map outwardly in her life, He 
had feared ao definite rival, though all men were 
his rivals 80 long as she had been free; i re- 
mained for the day of his marriage to bring home 
to him conclusively that there was some distinct 
and definite creature through whom Rachel had 
been figuratively driven into his arma, 

At first he oa it might be Anne. 

He knew by this time enough of Rachel's 
nature to see that opposition was fatal to her ; 
that Anne Huntley was opposed to him was 
something very clear. 

As he had passed the sisters riding in the park 
but one short hour afcer Rachel's fatal visit to 
the registry office, Giles had smiled with a sense 
of complete victory over Anue; but the sight of 
Rachel's face, the story of her aversion to him, 
which was as yet unconscious but would grow to 
an almost overwhelming strength later on, des- 
troyed the triumph, and sent him on another 
track of thought, It was not for the paltry sake 
of annoying Aone that she had done what she 
had done. 

For whore sake, then? Cr for what mad 
reason ; for Giles knew now as he had guessed 
all along, that Rachel had been in a state of ex- 
citement aod mental trouble this past week that 
smounted almost to an illness, and that no one 
but a mrizerable coward like himself would have 
taken advantage of the girl in such a moment. 

It was not Anne— then who was it} 

He spent his wedding-day in a moody, misera- 
ble condition, 

The pleasure of paying ten thousand pounds 
into his banking account could nob rouse his 
spirits. He was restless and disatiafied. 

He called himself a fool ; the remembrance of 
Rachel’s beauty and fascination were enhanced a 
thousand-fold by the knowledge that they were 
veiled in a cold, shrinking contempt for him. 

She was the loveliest woman in all his world, 
and she was his wife ; she belonged to him, What 
tomfoolery should stand between hiro and the 
ha »piness that was his by rights ? 

e had given his promise, and he had signed 





away a year of his life but what did that matter; 
she was still his wife—he could still command, 

He d through the afternoon somehow, 
spending most of it at Tattersalle’, then he went 
to his chambers, and as he drove along he laughed 
to himself. 

“Tt is a good joke,” he said between his teeth. 
“ By Jove, what a fool it would make me look in 
the eyes of the world! Rachel has married me 
to please herself. She should have counted the 
cost of what she was doing, She has gone 
through this marriage for some foolish woman’s 
reason, but, by gad, having done it, she must 
abide by the consequence. Iam not going to be 
played with by her, or any other woman. I will 
go to her this evening and demand an explana- 
tion, I will force the truth from her. Hitherto 
she has had it all her own way, now itis my 
turp |” 

He dressed leisurely for dinner as he’ thought 
all this, He heard casually that some genile- 
man had called at his rooms but had left no 
name. It was some stranger, bis man said. 

He dined at hie club, and dined well. 

Here he also heard that a gentleman hed called, 
but had left no name, 

Giles shrugged his shoulders ; this information 
had an element of custom about it, 

“ One of the creditors, d——n them,” he said 
to himself elegantly. 

After dinner he took a havsom and drove in 
the clear spring night to Eaton-aquare, 

He walked up the steps with an air of 
prietorship ; was he not master of Rachel and all 
she possessed % 

Matthews, the butler, opened the door to him. 

“Will you kindly walk into the emoking- 
room,” he said, in his usual smooth toues, “ You 
are expected, I believe, sir.” 

Giles paused half a moment ; then he smiled. 
That he ehould be expected was certainly a very 
great surprise, There was certainly much 
mystery in store for him, but he was prepared 
for everything. 

He followed Matthews into a large room on 





the ground-floor ; it had been the favourite sanc- 
tum of Sir James Castletown. Rachel had never 
put foot inside this room since she had been a 
a are stood d ed th nar A 
ilton and surveyed the 
appointments with much satisfaction. 
approved in a general way of the house, but 
hepa ler demas ethane ra byre- goetat 
ter. 
“T shall have a billiard room built out,” he 
said to himself, 
He had a thrill of something like excitement 
his heart. 


through 

“So she expected me, did she? Have I been 
making an ass of myself after all? Is she cut 
T might be same lines as all the acs By = 

might have spared myself a beast of a day i 
had only had an ounce of sense. After all, why 
should she have married me, unless——” 

His unspoken words came to a sudden 
stop—the r opened. Giles moved forward 
hurriedly, then retreated. It was no woman’s 
form that stood within the room beside that 
closed door ; it was a man, a white-faced resolute 
man, with whom Hamilton knew there was about 
to be a reckoning, and possibly a defeat. 

He caught his breath and stood waiting for 
Bastian to speak first. 


(To be continued.) 








RerNDggR, although possessing endurance to @ 
remarkable extent, notably in severely cold 
climates, are in some respects extremely tender. 
‘Their flesh is easily torn, and the bones of their 
lege break almost as easily a; pipe stems, 

Roman lamps were of many seizes, bub most of 
them very closely resembled what is at present 
denominated as sauce and gravy boate. At one 
end there was a ring, through which the finger 
wae passed when the light was carried. The body 
of the vessel was filled with oil, and at the other 
end there was a small tube through which a rag 
wick was 
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THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
FOUND } 


Mang sat beside her father in the carriage, 
the coachman mounted the box, and they were 
again on the a starting, when there came 
the crash of falling from above the 
gateway on the flage w. 

They all looked up in astonishment, and it was 
not lessened when, through the broken pane of 
the little window over the entrance a dark object 
was thrown, which fell with a dul) thud on the 
pavement, 

It was a key. 

Mr. Butler put on bis » ger vamp. as if he 
thought they might be of service to him in 
fathoming the bs oe, Ph clue to which was 
immediately seized by Mabei’s quick brain. 

“There is someone inside the room who 
can’t get out, and who wants us to go to him— 
pth ehe exclaimed, “This is the key of the 


gateway. 

_ And so it proved to be, Mabel herself unlocked 

it and stood under the archway of thick grey 

masonry, gazing into the equare ard and 

the shuttered windowe that looked out on it, 
immediately above her was the room over the 

see from which the key had apparently been 
own, 


“We had better go there first,” she said, and 
she turned into a little door on the right that led 
up & narrow stone staircase, and came to -an 
end in front of adoor, at which she knocked. 

A low voice within bade her enter, and she 
found herscif in a emall square room containing 4 

bed. 


» & washstand, a 
In the latter lay an oldish woman, who was 
evidently very ill, for it was with an effort she 
Bere gag head on the pillows and looked at her 
isitor, 


"“Thank"goodness you are come, whoever you 





are,” she muttered. “I thought I was going to 
be left here to die alone.” is 

Mabel decidedly deserved the epithet ‘‘ smart,” 
ae quick to make up her mind and to act 
on it, 


In a few minutes she had given the poor 
creature something to drink, © the pillows 


and moved her into s more comfortable 
position, straightened the bedclothes, and even 
washed the woman’s face, explaiving at the same 
time who she was, and then asking why her 
companion had not found means of getting a 
doctor or nurse to see her, 

By degrees she succeeded in obtaining answers 
to her questions, 

She found that the housekeeper when she 
became ili had made the acquaintance of a gipsy 
woman, who told her positively she could cure 
her, and who had given her herbal medicines in 
return for being allowed to sleep within the castle 


gates, 

Instead of being cured the sick woman grew 
worse, until she waa unable to move or even to 
raise her voice. 

For eighteen hours she had had nothing to eat 
or drink, and the gipsy had not been near her, 
When she heard the sound of wheels outside 
and the ringing of the kell she had tried to 
crawl to the window, but had not been able to do 
so, and it was not until the strangers were just 
driving away that she had hit on the expedient 
of trying to attract their attention by breaking a 
pane of glass, and throwing the key through the 
window. 

Happily her hands and arms were Jess helpless 
than her lower limbs, and her plaa had been 
attended with success. 

“I didn’s know who you were, and I didn’t 
much care,” she whispered, as she finished her 
story; “bud I felt I should die of hunger if 
somebody dida’t come econ.” 

“You won't die of hunger now,” returned 
Mabel cheerfully. “I think you were very silly 
to let yourself be taken in by a gipsy fortunc- 
teller, but ai! the same I'll see that you are well 






“ Mi8S BUTLER, 1 HAVE SOMBTHING TO SAY TO YOU,” SAID DR, 
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looked after, even if I have to sit vp with you 
myself, Now tell me the name of the oearest 
doctor, and I'll send the coachman for him 
straight away.” 

She was as good as her word, and having 
despatched the man, and told her father the 
state of the case, she returned to the sick womaa, 
whose eyes followed her every movement with 
anxious alertness, 

“ Don’t leave me again!” she implored, “I 
am afraid to be left. you only knew what I 
have suffered in the night—-—” 

Mabel th 6 she alluded to her physica) 
sufferings, which must indeed have been terrible, 
but area she was undeceived. 

“Don’t let that woman-—-thab gipsy—come 
near we,” she added piteously, “I am afraid of 
her.” 

"I wonder where she is now,” murmured the 
young girl, half to herself, “ Had sho a key of 
the outer gate }” 

“Yea ; she insisted on having one. I did my 
best to refuse, but it was no good. There were 
two keys, avd she took the ove on the bunch from 
under my pillow. Oh, she was terrible deter- 
mined, she was.” 

“ When cid you see her last |” 

“ Yesterday about nine o’clock. She came and 
gave me some medicine, She said it would send 
me to sleep, andit did. I didn’t hear her go out. 
but I was awake when she came in.” 

“When she came in? Then is she in the 
castle now }” 

The invalid shuddered , 

“T don’t know ; perhaps she is.” She paused, 
and great drops of perspiration stood on he: 
brow. “I'll tell you the truth, miss, it’s my 
opinion something dreadful happened in the 
night. I heard such screams as I never hoard in 
my life before. It was just as if somebody was 
being murdered. I pub my fingers in my ears to 
shud them out, but it was no good, they came 
through everything.” 

“Where did they seem to come from }” 
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Mabel’s face had grown pale. The sick woman's 
manner had impressed her with vague fears. 

“The opposite side of the courtyard, 1 should 
say but I couldn’ t be certain 

‘We had 
castle,” the young girl muttered, uneasily ; for, 
straugely enough, her fears connected the meelves 
with the finding of the little goltea héart, aad 
then, by a natural sequence of ideas, With Vera. 
* Where are the keys t ‘ 

“ Hanging up inside thad cupboard over there. 
There are two vets; theone L always use myself 
the gipsy woman took.” 

Mabel hurried doynatairs,-the keys ia her 
hands. Her father was strolling about the 
courtyard in the sun, a ciger in bis mouth, bis 
ands clasped together under his coat-tails, He 

-oaned aloud as hia daughter repeated the news 
ehe had just heard, 

A pretty kettle of fish this seems likely to 
turn out! I wish [ was back in my office in the 
City, no chance of surprises being sprung on one 
there /” 

Nevertheless he threw away his cigar and pre- 
pared to accompany the girl on her search 
through the different rooms, They tried those 
on the opposite side to the gateway first, and the 
one to which madame had taken Vera the prece- 
ding night happened to be the second they 
entered. 

Mabel it was who turned the key in the well 
oiled lock. On the threshold she paused, and 
drew bach involuntarily, 

“ What e singular odour | 
wouder what it can be |” 

Her father pushed past her and entered the 


It is so sickly. I 


small, cell-like chamber, but ere he had teken | 


three steps within he, too, came to a pauee. The 
sight that met his gaze was, indeed, one which 
might easily cause aurprise to any well-conducted 
middle-aged English gentleman. Quite close to 
his feet lay, at full length, the body of a woman. 
Her face was downwards, her arms were out- 
stretched, a stain of blood where the sharp frag- 
ments of a giass bottle had pierced her flesh 
marked the stone floor, her tangled hair strayed 
in a dishevelled mass over her shoulders, 

The-utter stiilmes# aud rigidity of the pose 
told. ita) owavtragie story. The woman. was 
dead, mo 

Opposite to him, bound by cords dato: dy heavy 
vaken chair gat a wild-eyed girl, who was..mur- 
muring delirious sente.ces, and whose wandering 
gaee, glanced past them wichont, betrayjug,the 
least sign, of regognition, At the feet of, this 
gir! Mabel threw herself with a strangled.ory. 

“Oh, Vera, Vera, wy darling—-what, have they 
done to.-you!. Don't you know me--Mabel, your 
old friend who loves you, better than anyone elke 
in the world? Speak to me, Vera-—just, one 
little word—only one——” 

But Vera turned away impatiently, and weat 
on with her fragmentary mutreriogs, whose sense 
it. was impossible to distinguish, 

Friend and foe were alike to her now. The 
terrible strain, the fumes of tha chicroform,. the 
ense of being «& prisoner, slone with her dead 
step-mother, had liad their effect on her, and not 
even Mabel’s prayers and caresses could. pierce 
throvgh the stupor that had come over her 

“Poor girl, poor girl,” murmured Mr. Butler, 
bruching away the mist thav had glazed ‘his eves 
—for he was & good-hearted littls man, in the 
nain—" I -hope the doctor will come soon. He'll 
find two patients iuatead of one to attend to,” 

By great good luck the doctor arrived while 
they were speaking. 
had met hira on one of his rounds, and he had 
come straight on to the castle. 

He was a tall, fair, good-lovking young man, 
and his face grew graver as he saw the nature of 

e case he had to deal with. 

His first act: was to raise madame's head, and 
look in her eyes. Then he laid ber gently oa 
the floor again, 

“ There ie nothing to be done for her ; she has 
been dead foreome hours. From the colour of 
her face I should imagine she suffered from bear 
disease, and the fumes of the chloroform over- 
powered her, and prevented her recovering from 
a faintiog fit. As for the youn lady, put her 
to bed at once, What have you done. so far 7” 


better lose no time in searehing the | 





It was Mabel wro auswered the question. 

“Lent the cords that held her in the chair 
and gave her weak brandy and water. She 
would noteat anything. Have I done right?” 

«Quite right. She must have entire rest; and 

wilt send her a soothing draught directly I 
gat home Have you s bed prepared % 

Mabel answered in the negitive, but added 
that it would nov take her long to get ome ges 
and having beld » hurried consultation with & 
housekeeper she proceeded fo thy, brightest Re: 
sunnieat room in the castle, and @id nov “ let 
grass grow under her feed whi l@she got it in, ® 
state to receive poor Vera. sho sah 

The doctor, whose name was fe ie 
her in avery possibie way, and at once bis 
man dawn to the village to get a nurse, 

did uot eaneeal from her that Vera waa 
ard hemigeovery would probably be a oa 
tedious business. 

The tears sprang to Mabsille eyes as he 
this, and she clasped her slim handa sbi (| 

“ You, don's mean to sag. that perhapajigt 
won't reodver at-all }”" ‘ 

“T dontt mean to say so; but i wants 
pare you in ease things go wrong. & 
we'll hope they won't, I'm eure,” he ad 
a glance of admiration, that at any ofl { 
might have made her blush, “all that sffeat 
and kinduess can do for her will be done” ~ 

And his prophecy. was conpect, for Mabal 
devoted herseif to her sick friend with a single- 
ness of purpose that made her obiivioue of everg- 
thing else. ‘She and the nurse took it in turne fo 
sit up at night, andin the daytime she hardly 
ever left Vera's bedside—she sesined even jealous 
of anyone eise doing the slightest thing, for the 
invalid, 

It is to be feared that poor Wr. Butler had 
rather » bad time meanwhile, By the doctor's 
instrumentality « coupe of women had been gov 
in from the village to do household work, but the 
poor gentioman wae left very much to his owa 
devices, and did not even get the powers 
aurttl i} was twenty-four hours‘oldt ‘ 

However, he was iucky enough to find a trout 
stream in the neighbourhood, and on its banks 
he-spend # goodly portion ofphis, time, though! 
the result of his angling, loeked. at from ani out< 
side porns of view, waa decidedly inadequate, It 
seerjed rather herd obet hia holiday, fromthe 
office should be spent in thie little out of she 


‘Way .couatry ,village, waiting jfor )the -bulletia: 
‘from & strange girl's sick-eqom,. while , bis 


daugiter, to whose society be had looked forward, 
now that she hac lef aschoal, could, hardly: epare 
him ive minutes ip, phe) dag—and they, were 
taken up in talking of Vera...» 

A week passed in this mangner, and) stil] the 
girl's delirium continued ; she, was, besides, in)a 


} high.state of fever, and the young doecor asked 


permixeion to call in another's opigion, » Aecord- 


} ingly o second medical man saw the young girl, 





The coachman sent for hiv: | 





| who 


and bis manner, was, very crore as he fullowed, 
Mahel out of the sick reom, 

* Whois this ‘ Maurive,’ oo whine the paticnt is 
go continually. calling?" he asked abruptly—he 
was an old man, aad his manner was brusque 
and rough, but he had the reputation, of being 
exceedingly clever. 

Mane} be-itared, but finally she eaid,— 

“J thivk be gust be. ber lover. He is) Mr. 
Maurice 8a. John—Lord Evremond's naphew.” 

“What, the brother of that poor, young fellow 
vas murdered?” The, doctor looked up 
with interest from under ‘hia, gold-rimmed 
glasses, Toe young lady's mame is Graham,, | 
uuderetand *” 

ae Yes.” 

Ang relation of that.old scoundrel who con 
feaved hira-elf the murderer of Frank St, Juha }” 

‘ His daughter,” 

“ Dear me, dear me!” muttered the doctor, 
evidently impressed by this revelation, ‘ What 
® terrible complieanion.. [I waa going to advise 
that Mr, Maurice So, .loha should be sent fur---it 
is possible the patients might recugnize hin, aad 
if she did that would. be a step in the right 
direction. But really, under the ¢ireumstances, 
it is hardly possible to ask hiv to rome, Dishall 
not advise it.” 

Mabel recalled -hex. interview! with St,.Jehn, 


‘ 





iy Wa 


and the deep interest he had manifested in poor 
Vera. It was clear to her that ia spite of al! 
that had happened, and the impossibility of their 
ever being anything to each other, he etill loved 
her, She turned to the old doctor somewhat 
agitatedly. 

“You say Mr, St, John’s presence might have 
a good effect on my poor friend #” 

“It might. I do not say it would. She is in 
& very daogerous condition at preseot—the next 
twenty- -four hours will decide whether ahe lives or 


soel’s mind was meds up.) Within. ten 
village 


wtes she had despatched a man to the 
he asking Maurice to. gome, 
ark 


+] shone into the little bare- 
IB drm Noha atili bactling: with 


looking room 


the fever shay, hands upor 


ratte mee 
‘ate draporien wore fresh an 
they were Larne a ma r 


bed >i 
Soe "es face, 


Ber magnificent hair’ : 
the tiny rings that’ \were left curved closely 
round ‘her head, outlining its fine shape 

Her hands, a8 they lay on the tred-clothes, 
looked almost transparent, the blue veins show: 
ing with startling distinctness under the white 
skin, , 

Her wide-open eyes were fixed on vacancy ; 
she tock no notice when Mabe! addressed her, 
buc her lips moved constantly iu pe ag 


blings aes Soe preegee over. pudov * oa 


wiadeacal an ever- -returvivng dread, and now 
and again, with a burst of ogony, she would call 
on Maurice tol eoma And help her. 

Oo the other side of the bed, “bub concealed 
from her view, sat Dr. ‘Hlarconrt, his eyes full of 
pity ae they fired thenggelves on her fgne,) He 
knew tha$.mothing. much less. thaa,a. miracle 
would save her, and he did Rpd.sen haw it was to 
be workedy: i 

Suddenly the clang! ett \:bell—rung ey 
gently, bub, etill penetratiag, ‘so the igtense qti 
noss;saounded through the castle, 

hee ach me ‘Seon ity aad raised herself 
elig y ox her, 

“To is the death Enel 1” she pl in au 
awful whisper. “It is ringing for my, father, 
and for, madame, end. for souwope ely, ( Who is 
the. third!” she, askedy knitting , her. delicate 
brows together, and addressing, herself to Mabel 
— but without, rseogniging ber. ., 

Mahel wade a sign vo the doctor to go. down— 
she herself would not quit Yere,for, an,instant 
aow, He obeyed, and’ fiye, minutes later came 
back, followed ie Sr. John, who looked @lmost 48 
ill as the sick girl herself... | 

He started when he saw, hen—was. thie the 
beautiful, blooming ereatura to whom, ba had 
hidden gond- bye’ such a shart itiase | ago ty, 

The chauge in her shocked him inexpressibly - 
@ flood of tenderpess welled . up in. hie beart—he 
forgot everything but thad she was the, one 
womauin the world heloved, andunmindful of the 
presence of the othera he fell on his kuees by tho 
a *, aud aeiged her poor thin, hand, while the 

fing teara of a strong man’s agony, dropped 
nee upon it, She had: closed. her’ bao them 
enongh, bub at-his touch she opsued 
strange sort of electrie thrill, ran), phrough het 
from head, to foot. The doctor. noticed ; it, and 
leaged eagerly forward from his post ab the 
bottom of the bed—on her peat words aud move 
ments everything depended. 

He made a sign te St.John nab te mone, ‘The 
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young man's suspense a: he knelt there was terri- 
ble, ‘The'silence wae intensé—not/a ‘sound, save 
the occasional “bledt of a eheep on the hillside 
broke it—the watchers even seemed to hold their 
breath while they waited, 

The heavy weg i ove od Uda ‘lifted very 
slowly, her eyes on St. John, 
but their expression did not chauge, and the doe: 
tor félt a chill of diappointment. 

He had counted uiach om her first sight of her 
lover, but eve that ‘had not cleared the mists 
from her dlobded brain. ° 

“Speak to ler)” be whispered, > 

Maurice indiatetied his lipsswhich were almoet 
as parched as the-eiek gict’s wes With an effort 
the words sae ary S mcae 

os salaale v8, arling t” 

The sound of thastbeloved ing pierced sarigh 
everything-—even ‘the stisdow “of death ‘iteel/. 
Vera sat upright, and sport her artad towards 
her lover? 

‘' Maariee; Mavrice, iscitiyou? Thank Mietown 
Thave ives tones you one more +" vie 


agi? 7) * 
Maurlow aia not quit 





‘the! auis until : peerly 
midnight, sad* by’ that time’ Vera was siceping 
the firét Gillin! sleep that had come to hen since 
the beginning of her illness. 

The ctisis hadtcome dud. gon, and the dark 
preseneé whose: shadow had thre.tenéd’ her: had 
withdrawn, °° 

Mabe! Butler went ee the gateway with ‘his, 
and stood there "for @ few uiinutes to bid him 
farewell. The "caivlige “stood drawn up in front 
of the ehtrance*read - take tim away, ‘but he 
seemed Joath 

“You will’ nét ‘come again, theat” the naked 

rather wistfully, - 

‘No—not ee my coroners beces- 
sary 

‘i Poor ‘Vert! ack’ for you.” 

“| donot think it probable, “Her brain seems 
quite clear now, and itis;not likely she will have 
® relapse > her constitution is so ‘sound, end ‘she 
has euch @ five physique that Doctor Harcourt 
thinks she will make @ rapid recovery. He seems 
a clever young: mas.” 

“Yes,” said Mabel, and she took-a rozebud out | 
of her waidt'bandpand began absently pulliog it 
to pieces,’ “He bas certainly deen very atten: | 

tive.” 

Maurice wondeted ara slight constraint mniiui- 
fested in her voice ; but after ‘all, be was much | 
more ‘irirerested in ‘the: 
physician, After a mioute’s pause, he added\« 

“You will write and let me know how Vera) 
progresses #”* 

“ Certainly, ” 

“ Every day*for a week ¢ + It is troubling you : a 
good deal,” he continued, apologetically ; ** buo I 
shall be very arsious until she is Quite convales- 
cent,” 

“IT do net mind trouble, whew there isa “0094, 
of giving Vera happiness, "* Mabel mmaneinety with 
marked enphati, 

Maurice So fariav' he could see there, 
was as little chanee of bipeny happiness as of his | 
own, 

“'T suppose,” be said, you have acen sothing 
of Maddox vines you found Vera?" 

‘Nothing.’ My father, having» nothing to do, 
weut down to the Glew’ Ravon co yesterday 
afternoon; butvhe found it shut up. all the blinds 
down, and the gates locked, Evidently it was 
empty, I Maddox was afraid of what 
he had thar ¢ gan 

“Aud well’ he might be, the: eooundrel |” 
muttered St. John from between his shu teeth. 
“He has more than that to fear, ‘too, It is 
pretty certain that he took as active a part ia the 
big jewe) robberiew as Caleb Graham and his wife, 
and a warrants out for his arreatin consequence. 
Tt would not be safe'for hit to show hia face: ix | 
England om Wales either, forthat matter.” 

Seon after this he took ‘his departure, sud 
Mabel, secure ia the belief that Vera was asheep, 
and did not-require ber, remained outside in’ the 
starlight listening tothe echo of the carriage: 
Wheels anil they died away in the distance. She 
had béen #0 much ® prisoner to ‘the house. lately. 
that s oreath of fresh‘sit wass treatito her. 


t thaw in the | ‘ 
'| anguishedentreaty in his voice. 
whatever’ this man might be it was, clear his: 





She was thiakiog of Vera and her love story, 


recalling the Jook that hud: been in Manrice’s 
eyes when he knelt by the bedsice, the passionate 
ee that vibrated in his voice when he 
wpoke to her, 

Mabei was, like the: majority of young girls, 
romantic, and sundry dreams of love and. & lover 
bad'eoms te hee even in her. school days. She 
had pictured a bero who would :be like Bayard, 
“sans peur and sans\reproche,” like Douglas, 
tender and true,” and now the vague mistivess 
of the picture -bed:taken shape"; she fancied that 
those heroes must: have! been cast somewhat in 
the mould of Clement Harcourt, 
doctor | 

‘ Sho ‘started, and blushed, half guiltily ed she 
became aware of her thoughts; and looked round 
as if: to make sure that no one saw her, She 
had wandered a few yards beyond the gateway ” 
the castle; and now stood close to a clump of 
hawthorn bushes, covered with searlet berries, 
which cast a patch of blackness on the turk 
Within this shadow it seemed to her she traced 


the: young 


| the outline of a darker.one, but before she had 


made up her snind what ib was it stepped out 
inte the starshite, and ‘stood revealed as a young 
man with a handsome, face, and dark 
ayes, who seized hold of her and drew her 
forcibly into theshadé ofthe bushes... 

‘“uah |” he-said) stifling the cry of alarm that 
rose to herlips, Inaean you noharm, you rived 
not be frightened. All I want istanianswet. bo a 
few questions.” 





Mabei Was not timid, aud a minute's thought | 


had eonviaced-her. that she was too near home to 
be in jt Aare. ee Moreover, the man's manner 


von scones rena discom posure, 
“Who are you?” she demanded, tryivg $6 peor 
his face, 


“ Never mind who I am ; that does not concern 
ou.’ What I want to kiiow is, will Vera Grabam 
or die 1.” 

‘The question evidently cost him en.effort.: | His 
voice trembled. 

“I know you ow {” Mabel exclaimed, with a 
sudden inspiration, and she attempted bo draw 
back... ‘* You are Dudley Maddox!” 

Sh?” he muttered, half savagely; aud his grasp 
on her arm tightened. “My name has nothing 
to do with you, ori with the. question I, ask you. 
I know that Vera*Grabam has been serivusly ill, 
and:you have sureed her-—is she better or warse 
now i” 

Instinctively Mabel recognised the ting of 
Whoever and 


anxiety on Vera’s behalf was sincere enough. 
She was a tender-hearted little maiden, and her 
anger melted in spite of herself. 

“She is better; but she has been very ill 
indeed, dying we thought. For nearly a week 
she has been delirions, and in ber delirium she 
bas often mentioned your name. She accuses 
|| you of being the cause of her troubles,” 

“ Does she” he returned, grimly “She does 
mean injustice), But that is neither here nor 
there. She is = longer i in danger, t then ¥” 

“ We hope not 

“Thank Heaven for it!” He was silent for & 
moment and seemed to be thinking deeply.. He 
still retained bia grasp of the young girl’s arm. 
“You are her friend,” he added, “and 1 suppose 
she will in foture make her home with you }.” 

* Yes, until sho marries,” 

His brow darkened ; then he shook his head. 

“She will never marry. She cannot marry 
Maurice St. Joho, and ghe will never marry any- 
one else ; that is my one consolation.” 


they were full of a certain malicious triumph, A 
moment later he said, rapidly,— 

“I want you to give her a message from me. 
Tell her L 9m goiug away, and the probabilities 
are I shall-never set foot in, England again ; but 


algo tell ber that wherever I may ba, and. what- 
“ever L nay be doing, 1 shall etili love bor, and I 


shail never: give up the hope of winning her. 
Never, never, never |” 
He loosed his hold of Mabel’s hand, turned 


‘round, and walked hastily away, leaving ber with 


the echo of those last passionately-uttercd words 
of his still ringing, in her ears, , 


; ip was agitated, while ‘his | 





“Hu has behaved abominably ; he, is.a 
bad man, and yet Lam sorry. for ‘hiw,” she said 
to herself. as she returned to the castle; “for I 
believeithat his love for Vera was deep,and pure, 
and true, and if, she bad only returned, it she 
migho have reformed him.” 

And perhaps the romantic little schoolgirl, 
with her tender heart and rather frivolous ex- 
terior, was nearer the truth than many. cleverer 
people might think ! 

It was not for ‘some time afterwards that she 
told Vera of this interview in the starlight, and 
then the police were lamenting bitterly over the 
smart way in whieh Mr. Dudley Maddox bad 
made his escape and slipped. through their 
fingers. They had fully counted on his capture, 
and: were proportionately disappointed at the 
non-fulfilment of their he especially Mr. 
James Wickham, who bad a deep personal aud 
peeuniary interest ia the matter, 

Veré's progress towards recovery was ae rapid 

as, Maurice had prophesied,it would be. Evevy- 
thing was. ip her favour; the weather was cot 
too «warm, De, Harcourt. was ar tah ag in his 
attentions, and Mabel Ratler the most devoted 
of nurses, 

The firat day she came downstairs Jraa quite 
an evdnt in the castle. household ;,.even Mr, 
Butler, showed « great interest in, it, and the 
interest was intensified when Vera came.and put 
her hand in his and thanked him) forhis kind- 
Ress. 

As he saw how beautiful she waa he decided 
thet bis daughter’s affection for her was no more 
than her just due ! 

So impressed was he with. the invalid, and ey 
aoxioeus: to: get her everything that he thought 
might, give ber pleasure, thav he was quite 
oblivious of, the little “Birtation in which Misa 
Mabel was indulging right under bis nose! Dr, 
Harcourt still continued his daily visits, though 
it rapt seem as [ thay ceased to be,peves- 
sary, and be had let it clearly be underatood that 


| he came " not. profeseionally but.as.a friend.” 


It is true he inveriably.asked for “ Miss 
Graham,'’ and made a point of silting by her 
side for » few minutes and feeling her pulse, 
sometimes he even went se far as to look at her 
tongue! But after these preliminaries it always 
happened that he and Mabel found something te 
talk:about, and more often than vot they, wan- 
dered off into the garden together and, spent a 
considerable time there before returning. 

‘\ What on earth ‘you. find, to oceupy yourself 
with all the time I can’t make out,” her father 
anid to, Mabel once ; whereupon she urely 
», “We botanise, papa.”’ 

She bad now ceased writing to Maurice inform 
ing him of Vera’s progress. Oddly enough, Vera 
had never once mentioned his name. since her 
convaleecerice, and. motives, of delicacy prevented 
Mabel from dragging it forward. 

One morning, at. breakfast, however, when she 
was skimming through the pages of the Aorning 
Post, she saw & poragraph that. immediately 
attracted her attention, and caused her to break 
through her reserve. 

'“ Here ia news for you, Vera; shall I read it 
out? Lt concerns ice St, John.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MABEL'S LOVER, 
Tue paragraph which Mabel read aloud was a 


| short one, aud merely announced that Mr. 
The last words were spoken half to himself ; | 


Maurice St. John and another geutleman were 
on, the point of starting for America, where they 
intended spending some time in exploring the 
country, 

Vera, made no remark as she heard it. She 
understood, without being told, that Matirice 
was seeking in the excitement and dangers of 
foreign travel a means of drowning the past, 

How much easier it was for hiai-—a man—than 
for her—a girl —to obtain forgetfulness, 

Sbe was very thoughtful during the rest of 
breakfast, and-after it was over went to her own 
room and gave herzelf up to reflection, 

She was now almost, if not quite, well, snd 
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there wae no longer any necessity for the Butlers 
to etay in Wales on her account. 

They had stayed quite loog enough already, and 
put her under obligations which she felt she 
could never repay. Indeed, their kindness to her 
had been very great; tears rose to ber eyes as 
she thought of it, 

Still it behoved her to consider the future and 
decide on her plans, Her father and step-mother 
were both dead ; she had, so far as she knew, no 
relatives at all, consequently, there was only her- 
self to depend on. 

She fell back on the usual resource—teaching. 
To become a governess is not a very brilliant or 
ambitious destiny, bert it waa the sole one that 
offered iteelf to Vera. 

It was nearly luncheon time when she went 
downstairs, 

Mabe! was out on the hills. Mr. Butler sat 
alone in the morning-room reading the news- 
paper. He got up as Vera entered, and drew 
forward the most luxurious armebair for her use, 

“You are rather pale again,” he observed, 
looking at her attentively as the light fell on the 
eatin-like fineness of her skin; “ what have you 
been doing to yourself }” 

“ Thinking.” 

‘Then don’t do it again! Thinking is bad for 
man, woman, and child. The less one does of it 
the better.” 

Vera amiled, 

“Do you carry that theory into practice in 
your business ?” 

‘Certainly. In business we act-—we don’t waste 
time in thinking. And now, if one may inquire, 
what has been the subject of your meditations %” 

She told bim, rather nervously it must be 
admitted, for somehow she anticipated a certain 
anount of opposition from him, But she was not 
prepared for the resolute way in which he threw 
cold water on her scheme, 

"Now listen to me, Miss Grabam. You were 
not cut oui for a governess, and you'd be miser- 
able if you were to take the position of one. 
There are at the present moment dozens of un- 
fortunate young women struggiing to keep body 
and soul together by teaching, w they would 
be much better and happier scrubbing floors or 
washing up dishes, I don’t think you have any 
right to enter into competition with them. Why,” 
continued Mr. Butler, getting in quite a rage, 
aud rumpling his hair till it siood rigidly upright 
on his head, you would be taking the bread out 
of those young women’s mouths—yes, actually 
out of their very mouths!” 

This wae an aspect of the question that had 
not presented itself to Vera, and she looked 
rather startled at the manner of laying it before 


“I don’t want to do that, I’msure,” she faltered; 
“but what alternative have I?” 

“Tl explain to you. Mabel has left school ; 
but she is young and foolish like all girlea—ahem ! 
I mean like most girle ; there are vome exceptions, 
of course. Up to the present I have had an 
elderly ledy to keep my house ; but she is leaving 
me, and | want some one to take her place, and 
look after Mabel. Now it is quite clear that you 
are suited for the position ; it’s my impression 
Providence intended it fer you, therefore I hope 
you'll accept it at a ealary of fifty pounds a year, 
If that is not enough say the word and I'll double 
it.” 

‘You are toe good,” began Vera, and then she 
was stopped by the tears that wélled up to her 
eyes. 

Mr. Butler bounded up like an indiarubber ball, 
and looked oatentatiously out of the window, 

“We'll consider that settled, then. And now 
what on earth has become of Mabel? She's been 
away all this blessed morning roaming over the 
hills, She mustn’t doit. I:’e not the thing for 
&® young girl to go rampaging about by her- 
self,” 

But as it happened Mabel was not by herself, 
4t that precise moment she and Dr, Harcourt 
were walking side by side along a path that led 
through a field of wheat, 

It was nearly harvest-time, and the golden grain 
atood up tall and straight and sunburnt on either 
side, while between the stems the red glow of 
popy ies showed scarlet, Mabel had picked a few, 





and amg ee in rive ge of wee Toye Son’ 
She was up pretty this morning ; 
her cheeks were flushed, her eyes drooped de- 
rourely, her full red lips rippled into smiles ; she 
wore ® broad-brimmed that made a frame 
round her face, 

Dr. Harcourt been telling her of his Jonely 
life in this little Welsh village, and she was bent 
on giving him a due amount of sympathy—euch 
sympathy as is not incompatible with coquettish 
glances from under her siiky lashes. 

‘It will be lonelier than ever when you are 
gone,” sighed the young man, switching morosely 
at the wheat with his cane. 

“1 am sorry for that. Perhaps you think it 
would have been better if wehad not come?” 

“ Heaven forbid }” he gma 
then with more timidity he added, 
whether you would be offended, Misa Butler, if I 
told you how deeply I have enjoyed the pleasure 
of your society +” 

‘Offended !” repeated Mabel, with an inno- 
cent air of eurprise, ‘‘ why should I be offended 3 
T am only offended ab rude things, and that isn’t 
rude, is it? On the contrary, I suppose it is a 
oo. 

"No, for compliments are sometimes untrue, 
whereas I mean every word I say.” 

* That makes you out a very serious person,” 

“T am serious—at the present moment.” 

Mabel pouted. 

“Then don’t be so any longer. I hed so many 
serious ple to deal with at Miss Nicholson’s 
achool that I am tired of them—I like people 
who will miake me laugh.” 

“I could easily say something that might make 
you laugh.” 

“ Say it, then.” 

* Oaly it would be no laughing matter for me 
if you found it ridiculous.” 

“Then perhaps you bad better not say it, A 
‘oke to be thoroughly enjoyable should be shared 
by two people.” 

“It is no joke to me,” murmured the young 
man, inconsequently ; whereupon Mabe) burst 
into a peal of laughter. 

“Oh, Dr. Harcourt, how unreasonable you are ! 
You actually contradict yourself. Have your 
wits gone woolgathering this morning ?” 

‘* 1f 80, you are answerable for che process,” 

They had come to a stile now, set between two 
high unpruned hedges, in which honeysuckle 
was throwing out long fragrant sprays, te dally 
with the wooing wind. Instead of attempting to 
cross this stile Dr, Harcourt set his back sturdily 
against it, and faced Mabel, who preteuded a 
great deal of surprise at this manceuvre, although 
in reality she was quite prepared for it. 

“ Miss Butler, I have something to say to you,” 

“ Have you really-—-something important }” 

“ Very important.” 

“Pheu I think perhaps you had better put it 
off until to-morrow,” said Mabel, becoming sud- 
denly, very busy over the buttons of her long 
tan gloves. “It is getting near luncheon time, 
and father will be wondering what has become 
of me,” i 

Father was wondering—but much the young 
lady cared for that ! 

“No,” returned Harcourt desperately, coming 
a step nearer, and seizing her hands, gloves aad 
all, in both of his, ‘ There’s no time like the 
present, and if I put it off my courage may fail 
me to-morrow. Don’t you know—can’t you guess 
what my secret is, Mabel i” 

*No,” under her breath, It is so much 
easier to whisper a story, than to say it boldly 
aloud, 

“I love you!” The words were out, and 
Mabei’s face rivalled the poppy blossoms in 
brilliance of colour, while the young doctor had 
grown quite pale, “I know it is presumptuous of 
me—I have little to offer you, but I am young, 
and I am willing tc work. People tell me I have 
talent—and sometimes I think they are right. 
With the prospect of winning you before me I 
could make myself rich and famous—ay, and I 
will too! What have you to say to me, Mabel ?” 

She had nothing to say, but she raized her 
pretty blue eyes for a moment to his, and in 
them he read his answer. see 

And then, the sheep and cows on the other 
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court staying 1. whee that he should come 
back in the afternoon to have an interview with 
her father. 

“Dear me, Mabel, what a long time you have 
been—and how red your face is!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Butler, fussing round the luncheon table in 
his usual mancer, “ You'll have sunstroke some 
fine day if you go tearing over the hills io the 
heat of the morning like t 

“Do you think so, pater?” aaid Mabel, with 
sweet demureness ; then after a minute, during 
which she crumbled her bread, she added by 
way of an afterthought, “ By-the-bye, pater, I 
met Dr, Harcourt, and he told me to tell you he 
intended coming to see you this afternoon.” 

“Did he in $” returned the old gentle- 
man, sniffing suspiciously, and not looking over 
delighted at the Oddly one. he 
had taken a sort of udice against the tor 
~——why it would have difficult to say, and 
when the young man was ushered in, later in the 
afternoon his manner of receiving him wes by 
no means conciliativg. 

In a few words, brief, manly and succinct, 
Harcourt stated the object of his visit, Mr, 
Butler yep thaw gore till he had finished. 

“80!” heo d planting his elbows firmly 
on his knees and leaning a little forward to stare 
into the young man’s face, “you want to 
marry my daughter! And pray what have you 
to keep her on 1” 

Harcourt grew rather red ; not so much ab the 
question as the way it was put. 

“TI have my profession, and a small income 
besides,” 

"Really! And pray what does your profession 
bring you in—fifty pounde a year } ” 

“Mr. Butler, do you wish to insulb me?” ex- 
claimed the young mau indignantly. 

“Not w all. I simply wish to arrive at the 
truth. You see I am a business man, and 
naturally I look at things from a business point 
of view. Before I give my daughter to any mav 
I want to make sure he can keep her in the same 
manner as she has been accustomed to. Perhaps 
you would have no.objection to letting me know 
exactly what your income-is,” 

“ Three hundred a year—or thereabouts.” 

And I am living at the rate of three thousand. 
No, Dr. Harcourt, I am afraid in my daughter's 
interests I cannot entertain your proposal, Mabe! 
maurd someone with money.” 

** Money cannod buy happiness.” 

* It goes a long way towards it,” drily, 

“ And I am willing to work,” added the young 
doctor, whose face had now grown very % 
am quite aware it might seem presumptuous for 4 
poor man like me to ask in marriage the daughter 
of a rich man like you ; but love does not take 
such things into consideration. If you would 
only give me hope I would leave this en and 
go and settle in London, where I should have 4 
better chance of succeedin a 

Mr. Butler interrupted him unceremoniovely. 

“Yes—at the end of ten or fifteen yeare, 
perhaps. Success does not come so easily as you 
seom to imagiue, and while you were gaining it 
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Mabel would lose her youth and nag ag pine 
away into an old maid. Besides, I have other 
designs for her. I wish her to marry the son of 
an old friend of my own ; #0, although I appre- 
ciate the honour you have done her, I must be 
permitted to unequivocally decline your pro- 


osals, 
, He rose as he spoke, as a sign that he wished 
the interview to end. 

Harcourt rose, too, paler than before, but with 
eyes flashing stern determination. 

“Mr. Butler,” he said, ‘‘you are Mabel’s 
father, and she owes you @ certain amount of 
obedience; but on the other hand you owe her 
an equal responsibility, and if you attempt to 

ce her happiness to your ambition you do 
her a very great wrong. Mabel loves me as I love 
her, and I am quite sure I could make her happy, 
whereas I am equally sure that.if I gave her up 
we should both be wretched. Therefore I tell 
you candidly I will not give her up! 1 will wait, 
if you like ; I will work and I will hope, In the 
end I know I shall win her.” 

He really looked quite heroic as he spoke, and 
Mr. Butler, matter-of-fact old gentiemau as he 
was, was bound to confess it. 

But Mr, Butler, in addition to being ambitious 
was obstinate, and his determination never 
wavered. 

In the end he worked himself up into a rage, 
ard ordered the young doctor to leave the house 
—a mandate that Harcourt obeyed. calmly 
enough, though inwardly bis heart was boiling 
over with indignation, 

He did not see Mabel, but as econ as he was 
well off the premises Mr. Butler sent for her, 
and communicated to her as much as he thought 
necessary of the interview, winding up with strict 
commands that she was to have vo further inter- 
course either personally or by letter with Clement 
Harcourt, 

Mabel listened quietly and with downcast eyes, 
As he finished she looked up and met his gaze 
with resolution equalling his own. 

‘* Very well, papa. I suppose I must obey you 
at present; but I want to make things quite 
clear to you. I consider myself engaged to Dr. 
Harcourt, and I intend to marry him. 

“‘ What /" thundered her father. 

“T intend to marry him as soon as [ come of 
age, which will be in three years’ time. Riches 
are all very well, I daresay ; but for my part I 
prefer love, and I intend to be true to the man I 
love. I shall write to-day and tell him this, and 
afterwards I shall respect your wishes and hold 
no sort of communication with him till I attain 
my majority.” 

“You are a wicked, ungrateful girl |” 

“No, I'm not. I would do anything in the 
world for you, papa—except sacrifice Clement. 
But it seems to me there are some things no 
parent has a _ to ask his child, and this is 
one of them, Whatever happens, I'll be true to 
the man I love.” ° 


(To be continued.) 








Wien a Burmese husband and wife decide to 
separate, the woman out and buys two little 
candles of equal length, which are made especially 
for this use, She brings them home, She and 
her husband ait down om the floor, placing the 
candles between them, and light them simul 
taneously. Qne candle stands for him, the other 
for her, The one whose candle goes out first 
risea and goes out of the house for ever, with 
nothing but what he or she may'have on. The 
one whose candle has survived the longest, even 
by a second, takes everything. So the divorce 
and division of the property—-if you can call that 
4 division—are settled. It looks fair enough, but 
appearances are deceitful. The wife on her way 
home with the candle, takes a tiny scraping from 
the bottom of one of them. A very little will be 
mace 4 the husband and ric are empty of 

etty much everything but chi she takes 
the shortened candle and walks pias free and 
content. But if the house ie well furniehed and 
the busbaud’s possessions are considerable, he gets 
the short candle and does the walking. 


‘glase in the street-doors.” 





STRAYED AWAY. 


=O 
CHAPTER XXXIL—(continued), 


“WiutiaM will be delighted to see you home 
again,” said Mre, West. And her husband, 
attracted by baby, who was trying to make him- 
seif heard, went and peered curiously into the 
cradle. 

To see the wondering tenderness on his face— 
the extreme care with which he lifted the little 
thing out, as though it were something too fragile 
to be touched, one would have thought he had 
never seen an infant before, 

“Tehould like to come home, mother,” said 
Faony—" Mind how you hold baby, father— 
but you see I could not return to Faikland-row ; 
I am too well known there, and I could not bear 
the remarke of the neighbours.” 

“ Well, if we move? 

“There's some nice houses a little further 
down,” volunteered the carpenter; “some just 
by where we were building the other day— 
towards Kennington. There’ssomein Walworth, 
too, nearly as cheap as ours, and a good deal 
bigger—quite it for gentlefolks—eleven or twelve 
shillings a week, and no taxes. There's two 
windows to the front room upstairs and ground 


Mrs. West shook her head, 

**I don’t see why,” urged the carpevter, “TI 
am head foreman now, with ten shillings a week 
more than I had when Fanny was at home. We 
can afford it, mother. And there’s Fanny’s 
money, never touched yet. You'd better take 
baby, perhaps ; he ain’ used to me.” 

Mrs. West took the child, and felt very much 
inclined to cry over it; but she checked the 
inclination for Fanny’s sake. 

The girl had never been so nearly tempied to 
reveal the truth as she was just then, It seemed 
hard that she must not speak the word that 
would have made those two old people so happy. 

“If you move away from Faikland-row I will 
come and live near you,” she said ; ‘ but we had 
better not be in the eame house: the children 
would ask too many questiong, and [ can answer 
nothiog just yet,” 

That was to be considered. Mrs. West had 
thought of it herself, and it had troubled her. 
The other girls were growing up, and it would 
not do to let them know the truth, or rather 
what was thought to be the truth, 

“ We have besn in Falkland-row a long time,” 
said Mrs, West, “and we have no reason to like 
the place or the name of it, and the house is 
not large enough for us now, Perhaps it would 
be best, as Fanny says, for us to move and her to 
live near.” 

“ Why not in the same house ?”’ 

“Tt could not be, father.” 

“Well, if it couldn’t be, why of course it 
couldn’t be, And so, my dear, if mother says so 
there’s an end of it.” 

He did not understand why it could not be, 
But Fanny knew that to go home would be to 
give up all bope of a reconciliation with Percy. 

He would never visit her in the midst of her 
relations—those people whose hard, honest 
hands, homely ways, and homelier dress were 
eo many di sins againet the younger Falk- 
land's pride, 

** Yes ; we will see aboub moving next week, 
said Mra, West ; “though if there's anything I 
hate in the world it is house-hunting. We wi!) 
get into Walworth; there’s gardens there, and 
sometimes I think the children would be better 
for a garden, and Bill's fond of it. I have often 
thought I should like a garden, only it’s such o 
trouble to move,” 

“It won't be very far for the boys, either,” 
said West; ‘and I know the builder of some 
new houses. You can come and see Fanny every 
day, mother, till we move, Sally and Rose are 
handy now about the place, and they can manage 
at home.” 

Yes,” Mra, West said she would visit Fanny 
every day, and the little woman was sure to keep 





her word, 


There was no fear that Fanny would be lost 
sight of again. 

‘* There's Fanny’s money, mother,” said West. 
“She ought to have it,” 

“IT do not want it, father. I have plenty, and 
et not touch a shilling if it were not for 


You haves right to it,” said Mrs. West. “ He 
ought to be made to look after you.” 

“I have a right to it,” said Fanny, simply, 
“‘and he would be avgry if I did not use it.” 

Mrs, West could not comprehend why Fanny 
should care whether he was angry or not, except 
that she still loved him too well. 

But the girl clung to her hope in spite of him 
~-in apite of the coldly polite and slightly 
sarcastic reply that he sent when he troubled 
himself to anewer her letter. 

“T shall save myself much remorse and you 
much misery,” he wrote, “by declining any 
further correspondence with you on any subject 
whatever. I have provided for your future, and 
when the time comes you will be apprised of my 
intentions regarding the child. AsI leave Penge 
immediately for abroad no other communication 
will reach me, and any you may send will be 
returned unopened,” 

Panny would not despair even then, She 
wrote again upon the instant, and described to 
him fully the nature of her friendship with Mr, 
Wilson, 

“J should never have secn your advertisement 
had it not been fur him,” ahe eaid, “and it was 
he who kindly ineerted my reply, and brought 
me your letter. 

“You have no reason to be jealous of Mr. 
Wilson, Percy. You ought to remember that 
you left me in peculiar circumstances, and [ had 
to equivocate in everything. 

“His regard for me is the purest and most 
tender friendship—a friendship that would, 
perhaps, have deepened into love had [ not told 
him explicitly that I am bound to another. 

‘The kiss he gave me was such as dear 
friends might give who are never to meet again, 
for I bad told him that our intercourse had better 


ceage. 

‘*T hoped that when you heard how kindly J 
had been treated at the Wilsons you would teke 
me there and thank them. 

“Aud I tell you, sacredly, Percy, that Mr. 
Wilsou has in regard to me no thought that is 
less pure than purity. Goto him and see Mrs, 
Wilson, and be convinced. You see I cannot 
defend myself; I can say nothing while I have to 
keep our secret. 

* And, Perey, what a burden it ia while you 
are angry with me—lam nothing without your 
love. [ have not even a name, I have to live in 
the isolation of undeserved shame. You will not 
leave me so—you cannot find it in your heart to 
give up one whoro you have loved so tenderly, 
and I like to think, love still. If you doom me 
to separation, to silence, I will s.cept my destiny, 
and remember my vow; but you will come to 
me—I am eure you will.” 

Percy opened that leteer in spite of his threat 
to the contrary, aud once more it made him 
waver, but be read it through a second time, 
and the very words that almost won hie love 
back strengthened bie doubt when he interpreted 
their mesnuing with the narrow-minded inter- 
pretation of jealousy. 

“Jt was Mr. Wilson who found my advertise- 
ment,” he wrote, with bitter pen. “It was he 
who inserted your reply, and conveyed my letier 
to you! Why, the very words are your own 
condemnation. How could he know my advertise- 
ment referred to you, unless you had told him 
my name? and to do that you must either have 
foreworn your oath or branded yourself in his 


28. 
You have deceived me bitterly. I did nob 
think one whom [I loved so well could fall go low. 
I fell into an error, and I am punished for it, 
As to my thanking the Wilsons for their kindness, 
I daresay your gratitude to the son will be quite 
sufficient for him. 

‘Our secret you will keep or not, as you 
think fit. Let me remind you that it is power- 
leas to injure me or benefit yourself, And let 
this be the end of ouf correspondence. We had 
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better acknowledge .ovr error and seek its beso 
remedy —forgetfulness.” 

Fanny drooped when she perused the letter 
which closed with that word. He might find 
forgetfulness in the world’s gaiety, the society 
of fair women. But for her there was nothing, 
Go where she would there was the burden of 
her secret, and that secret looked like shame. 
She ‘could only have faith in the fature---wait 
with patience for a return of his tenderness, an 
explanation, and forgiveness. 

Ip seemed to her that in the future. there 
muet be times. when the old love would come 
back to him, and make him think mercifully 
of her fault. Jealousy is cruel, but love. is 
stronger ; and it was her hope that love would 
conquer. 


— ee 


CHAPTER XXXTIL 
MR, PALMER'S RIVAL, 


Mrs. West did not lose sight of her child 
again, As earlg as she could the matron got 
through her manifold duties in order tw pay 
her daily visit to Maple-street, 

Fanny was very ill. The doctor who was 
called in could. do nothing for her. He said 
plainly that she did not want medicine... Hers 
was no malady for pill and potion ; the soul was 
sick with sorrow, and it laid the body prostrate. 

There are some things that dull the senses 
into a kind of patience—-a resignation that is 


uot all despair, though hope seems very far away, | 


and the thing that had happened to Fanoy wae 
ove of these, 

She found herself iu a dilemma, out of which 
there seemed no possible escape. The very 
truth turned itself against her, and became her 
enemy. 

Had she not been a true woman the way of 


escaps was easy ; but.the poor girl would rather | 
She could 


have died than betrayed her secret. 
picture the bitter sneer that would come to 
Percy's face should she ever urge her claim. 

His last letter had chilled her heart. She felt 
that she might have said much more in self- 
defence, but she also felt that whatever she said 
would be useless now. He would remember her 

vrotest in the time to come, and the sense of 
injery would soften—Faany was sure of that. 
He had loved her too well to totally discard or 
ever forget her. 

Emily White, interested in her friend’s fate, 
and deploring the infatuation that. made -her go 
back to him, called at Maple-street to make 
inquiries. She did not erpect to find Fanoy 
there, and she was much concerned to hear of 
Fauny’s indisposition. 

The landlady took her upatairs. Fanny was in 
her place by the window, in the listless attitude 
that had grown upon her of late. She was read- 
ing, for the second time, a book Percy bad given 
her—a tender love story, that reminded her of 
her own fortunes—a tale of trial, and hope, and 
patience, but with a happy endivg, suchas Fanvy 
liked to think would be hers. She bad put the 
book down, and was musing over it when Emily 
came in, 

She was glad to eee Miss White. She was 
grateful for her affectionate sympathy ; but a 
feeling of pride made her shrink from ‘the 
recollection of Emily’s doubting words, which 
had been so sadly veritied.  . 

“Did he come, dear?” asked Emily, when 
they had been together some little time. 

“Oame and went,’ was the sorrowful reply. 
‘{ have angered him for ever, I am afraid.” 

* Don’t fret about him,” said Miss White, as 
she saw tearful symptoms rising. .“ I am sure 
you gave him no real cause for anger. Mer are 
80 unjust, eepecially such men, Has he left-you 
entirely *” 

“ Yes ; he says ao,” 

“Jt may be:better for you in the end, Fanny. 
[t could not last. . Mee are selfish in such things. 
They have a wretched pride that does not teach 
them to be honourable or kind, .. They see no ain 
in briaging @ poor-girl to serrow:; but they. think 
it worse-than a crime to do their duty, He will 
be sorry for it eome day.” 

‘* Bat he, will come back.” 





Emily shook her head slowly. The motion 
was involuntary, for she didinot wish to give 
Fanny pain. 

“Or I will go to him when I am better,” said 
Fanny. «He shall hear the truth from my own 
lips, and he wil! believe me then.” 

“That will be the better way, or go to his 
friends.” 

“They would not listen to me, and I could 
tell them nothing if I went,” 

“Teli them the truth. Jt is so well known 
that it could not surprise them.” 

"That would be worst of all, Emily. I know 
you spesk with the best intention; bub you do 
not know everything.” 

“But you can confide in me.” 

‘“I-would rather confide in you than anyone 
elee, if I dared confide in anyone at all,’’ 

‘And must you say nothing }” 

* Nothing.” 

Emily pondered over that, and watched her 
friend intently. Fanny's wistful glance went to 
her wedding-ring, and her fogers played with it, 
as if to touch it gave her pleasure. 

The old idea came to Hoxily’s mind, and she 
said to herself,-~ 

“Perhaps they are really married, Fanny is 
too good to have gone back» to him if it’ were 
otherwise ; and perhaps he was jealous.” 

“He has not left you destitute,” she said 
aloud. } 

“No; I have plenty of money,” and Fanny 
could not help:the bitter emphasis that fell upon 
the word. “If money could make happiness I 
should be happy enough. He haz settled ou in- 
come upon me; but f would mot touch it if 1 
were not obliged.” 

“ You have a right to it” 

“Yes, I havea right to it; bat there is: very 
little pleasure in such a right. I would rather 
have his love, even if wa were poor.” 

“T think I know what it was,” said. Emily. 
“* He was jealous of Mr, Wilson,” 

“Why do you think that?’ 

“ Because, of course, Mr. Wilson had been very 
kind to you, and you thought highly. of him ‘in 
consequence. I should have done the same; 
and perhaps, you said something that pub him 
out.” 

“TI said nothing, Emily. Mr. Fulkland came 
home.a day before I expected him, and he was 
sitting in the parlour when Mr, Wilson and I 
returned from a walk. He heard us talking. We 
said no harm, but much that a jealous man 
might misinterpret. He beard Mr. Wilson kies 
m , 


ea. 

* Did you let him. kiss you }” 

"No, dear. I did not know what he was going 
to do; and if Thad known, he was so much like a 
brother that I suould not have said vay had he 
asked me, No woman could help liking Arthur 
Wilson ; he is: so -tender aod merciful in his 
judgment of us, He even offered to make me 
his wife.” 

‘Then I should certainly have accepted him ; 
he is a better man ‘hac the one you have lost.” 

“T love Mr, Falkiand too well to think of auy- 
one else,” 

“What is the use of lovitz him if he does not 
eare for you ?” 

* But he does—he will.” 

“T hope he may ; though it seems to me, you 
are clinging to a broken reed, There is no de- 
pendence on a jealous man, and he will never 
forget that kiss. Men are not too strict them- 
selves, but they expect their wivyes.and sweet- 
hearts to be angels, If you were to talk from 
now to doomsday you would never make him 
believe in your innocence,” 

Emily was trying to rouse her friend’s pride ; 
thinking {t. better to do so than to give her empty 
consolation or encourage delusive hopes, Fanny 
saw the motive, but it did not comfort her, Her 
heart turned with strong yearning towards the 
man who had left her in doubt, 

Mise White did not stay late, She had: pro- 
mised to meet Mr, Palmer, for ehe still saw him, 
inspite of the prudent inr+inct that warned her 
to keep out of his way. 

She mentioned the cause of her departure with 
some reluctance, - 

“You will end by loving him,” said Fanny, 


“Thess things grow upon one, We laugh at 
some men we meet— fun of them behind 
their backs, mimic their ways, and ‘ridicule their 
looks for the amusement of each other, and it is 
serious fun—for these men sometimes become cur 
masters, and we pay dearly for our sport.” 

* I never laugh at Mr. Palmer,”’said Emily, with 
unusual gravity; " there is a b in him— 
an evil strength I think—that quelis me. He 
bas told me ‘to my face that if be were to set his 
mind on having me f should have to submit as ii 
it Were my fate.” . r 
Fanny's lip curled, : 

* A cower y Hered romantic nonsense, uttered 

to impress and frighten you. Such men are very 

fond of ety ea things to weak- minded girls, 

Pos heard 3 . Wilson speak of men like Palmer. 
@ says-—— , : a : 


" What does he say!” asked Emily, for Fano 
hesitated. we sshd 4 


ta’ ‘ 
“That the best cure ‘for such’ melodramatic 
trickery is'a thick’ boot or a horsewhip ; they 
were his words, and I believe ha was right.” 

Emily ai nr onal ode, 

“ When [tell Mr. Palmer that I do pot want 
to meet him,’ she said, “he thréatene dreadfu! 
things—looks at.me in a way that makes me 
shudder, and hints mysteriously at something he 
will do,” 

“Then he is coward. It’s a pity there is not 
somebody you can*tell. Someone who would 
teach him a lesson.” a 

- Emily mentally ochoed that regret, and thought 
of Fred Crosby. He stood out in favourable 
contrast with the half-bred gentleman, 

‘“‘T seem to have gone too far with him to break 
our acquaintance now,” she waid,‘as she rose to 
go. “I wish I bad not,” 

“Does he mention his intentions *” 

" Never, He says plenty about love, but not a 
word about marriage, He says that women are 
selfish, that the true tezd of love is sacrifice, what- 
ever he may mean.” 

“Do not try ‘to interpret his meaning. A 
schoolboy taking his'first lessons in viee would 
talk in the same strain.’ Bring him to the 

2. a” 

“ How q ” 4 

“Tell him you feel that you'are wasting his 
time, as you have no idea of marrying at pre- 
sent. That, as he is , & wife would only be 
a burden to him, and you would not like to be 
that burden ; that you have a very good situs- 
tion and your liberty ; and that you’ do not care 
to exchange both for the genteel poverty of a 
poor clerk's home ; that your relations and his 
relations would not care for each other—and 4 
hundred other teasons that you ean: think of 
easily at the time.” i 

T will,” enid-Boaily.2 ‘1 will put him to the 
test. If Fanny had advised herseli half as well 
as she has advised me,” she though», “ how much 
better it would have been for her.” 

When Emily went away it was with a balf 
conviction that: Fanny .was Perey Falkland’s 
wife, 

Wonen read each other with aninstinct that 
is rarely at fault, rt 

Mr. Palmer was waiting for her at the 
appointed place—the park gates ut the top of 
Birdcage- walk, 4 

He waa dressed, or rather over: dressed, with his 
usual care. Hie’ jewellery was plentiful and 
effective, but forty shillings would have bought 
the‘ whole of it, inclasive of his watch-chain. 

His rings, pin, and studs were the very com- 
monest jewellers’ gold, with sham diamonds ; 
re ec thought them real--he wore them so 


well. 

She hed » lurking liking for the man. She 
thought his dress superb — the loud check 
trousers and flashy velvet coat, the small boots, 
the taseled cave and curly brimmed hat. 

He passed muster very well in the enburbs, 
but ® women of good taste would have found 
hie out the instant he’set his foot near the Wert 
End, ' rf 

"You have been to see your charming fried, 
Mrs. Percy, I ™ he said, having lifted 
his hat placed her hand on his arm with 80 
alnrost simel taneous motion. 





Tt was done gracefully, and did him credit for 
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the patient study he had devoted to it in front 


of sho-alens , ; : 

a ~ L have been te sec Mra. Percy, Poor 

thin ” ’ 
wu Why that sight” he asked, in his most 

ay et yoice,. ‘Has anything dreadful 


ha ; ' 
fer husband has deserted her.” 
“Dear me! that is bad news.. I took a 
great fauey.to, your friend, and am sorry to hear 
of her trouble,” i 
“ You took a great fancy to my friend because 
she is so much prettier and better educated than 
me,” said Emily, with a slight touch of jealousy 


that delighted her companion, “ Would you like’ |. 


to go and offer, consolation 1” 
‘*] certainly should; bub you need, not be 
angry, Emmy. You know thab my feeling to- 
wards you has never swerved from the 63 
when I was struck by your beauty and interested 
by your intel Have | ever changed 4’: 
He pres:ed her.arm, and she, > by his 
flattery, returned the pressure, It is so eavy to 
be deeeived by.those we care for and believe 


in. ;' 

Have I ever neglected you, Emily }” 

“No. Ldid not mean that.” 

“Have I ever broken ao appointment—-sho 
want of attenti l din my regard?” 

No, James—I know you have not,” 

“Then why be angry! Surely one can admire 
a handgome aud intellectual woman without 
being in love with her!” 

“TI know that—I-——-" 

* Yes, yes,” he ajid, with another pressure. 
“My pretty little girl thought I was beginning 
te care for someone , aud she did not like it, 
By the way, Easy, do you seriously believe that 
your friend is Mra. Percy ?” 





“T have no.reason to believe otherwise, and if 


I had, ips would scarcely expect me to betray 
her confidence.”) 

“ No—certainly ; but we hear that kind of 
story so often, I pity the fellow’s. taste for 
leaving euch a woman; He deserves to lose her.” 

He was considering bow he could introduce 
himself to Mos. Percy ae a sympathetic friend, 
when he felt Emily’s hand start on his arm, and 
he saw her gazing with a glow of pleasure at a 
g00d-looking manly young fellow, who was 
advancing towards. 

The on the new comer's face showed 
that he had ised, Emily White. 

“ Do you. know this—eh—person ?” askedMr. 
Palmer, in a low tone, 

'* Very well, indeed ; it’s Fred Crosby.” . 

“ Who the,deuce is he?” ; 

“4 carpenter. . We are very old friends.” 

“You a are not going to speak to him?” 

“{ certainly shall, if he speaka to me,” 

Mr. Palmer waa evidently annoyed, and he 
looked at Fred withthe most supercilions sur- 
prise; but, Fred. did not notice. him, He out- 
stretched his hand, and said, — 

Halloy Emily |. Why, L never thought. of 

seeing you. And, bow, are you} 
lovg day eince we shook handa,” 
_ “The fellow's a.ceni-eavage,” thought Mr. 
Vamer;,“an,independent Briton in a coat that 
must bave been thrown at hia: by way of a 
correct fin. pshe.nige too! and his hair turned 
under. Hmily. actually seems delighted to see 
him,” rear acl 

It was the old. instinct, the inherent truth 
and goodness ‘of woman's. nature, that made 
Eaily weleome her homely friend, even at the 
risk of o her: gentlemanly suitor. Fred 
Crosby had, no faults ia her fa His rough 
shortoominga. were the result of want of know- 
ledge, He was an honest fellow, an, Emily was 
aware of it. % 

‘No... You mever,see que now, because I have 
33 indgor,.situation,” she said ; and Mr, Palmer, 


Ive many a 


retiring a few paces, stood. making lines in the’ 
gravel with his stickand looking .at Fred from 


uoder hi brows. “ Bat,[ am bome on Sundays, 
you might.call.thes. Wather would be glad to 
see you’ ee 
*L think will)” said Fred, He did not see 
through the. delicate strategy.af, the, invitation, 
It's @ long.time. since L had a pipe with the 
governor. Lang, who's this swell)” 


“ Merely a gentleman friend of mine.” 

“Merely a gentleman friend of yours; is he! 
Tf you take my. advice you will let him be a 
gentleman friend. of somebody else’s. Poor 
Fanny West ought to be a leseon to you.” 

“Poor Fanny ?” 

“ Yes,” repeated Fred, between his teeth; 
“poor Fanny. I hope that the Lord will keep 
Mr. Percy Falkland out of my way ; or, as sure 
aa there's @ sky above us, there will be mischief 
done.” 

“Don't talk so, Fred.” 

"There will.” Then he added, bitterly, “I 
don’t think you were much good to her.” 

The poor girl turned very’ pale. A thrill 
went through her, from head to foot, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“You never did like me,” she said, simply, 
“and Iam sure [.dou’t know why.” 

The tone, its tender sweetness, ite humility, 
touched Fred, Emily White: was a pretty, girl, 
and she owed much of her attraction to an 
unaffected innocence of mind and patient gentle- 
ness of disposition, Fred looked at her, and his 
heart smote him, 

“T am sure I do like you, my girl,” he said, 
5 rom her hand hard, “only I thought you set 
oe a bad example. And I was yery fond of 

anny.” 

“I know you were. You were so fond of 
her that you could not care for anyone else.” 

A new light broke in upon the young car- 
penter.. He looked at Emily again, and from 
her to Mr, Palmer, who had tired of making lines, 
and was now tapping the heel of his boot. Emily 
followed his glance, and seemed to read bis 
thoughte. He-was questioning himself, and she 
waited for his answer. _ 

“Tt would be something to cut out such a 
swell as that,” meditated Fred ; ‘and he means 
no good. Emily,” he said, with a smile on his 
frank face, “it strikes me we uever properly 
understood each other.” 

“T think so, too,” 

“ Now, just suppose you drop that fellow, and 
let me come and take you for a walk!” 

“Tf you like, Fred. . We are old friends,” 

“ Do you care much for him ?” 

“No. I could give him up without having 
the heartache.” 

“Then you had better. 
him what we think now.” 

He took a step towards Palmer, but Emily put 
her hard on his wrist. 

“No, Fred,” she said, ‘That would seem so 
unladylike on my part. I must tell him thia 
evening, when we part.” 

‘* Suppose you go home early, to get rid of him, 
and then come out again.” 

‘© Would you like me to!” 

“T should, I will wait for you.” ‘ 

“Very well,” said Emily, frankly. "™ Mra. 
Clarke will not mind my remaining out. for 
another half-hour if I speak to her. I live in 
Brompton. Here is one of our cards, so you are 
sure to remember the address.” 

**T will take care of that, don't fear. So, if I 
am there about ten minutes after you get there 
you will have settled him.” 

‘* Yea,” said Emily. Shoe could not suppress a 
smile at the summary way in which Fred disposed 
of his rival. 

“TE he turns upon you, and annoys or threatens 
you,” said Fred, “ just tell me, and I'll attend to 
bim, He looks a nasty-tempered fellow.” 

“T will tell you everything ; but I must not 
keep him waiting any age gl 

Good-bye, then, for the present.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

They shook hands with unnecessary warmth, 
Mr. Palmer thought, but he gave her his arm 
with hie usual quiet grace, and nodded to Fred 
with supercilious uonchalavce, Tred jerked a 
short nod back in reply, aud walked away in the 
opposite direction for a short distance ; then he 
turned and followed, . 

Leve ie a wonderful mirror ; it reflects beauty 


I may aa well tell 


young lady of his acquaintance. He had not 





\ghought much of her appearsnce; how he would 


on; everything. Until this evening Emily had | 
never been more to Fred than was any other 





ares declared her the prettiest girl in the whols 
wor, 

He watched the well-formed figure with a 
degree of pleasure, and thought how gracefully 
she walked. He drew a momentary comparison 
between her and Fanny, and then he sighed. 

“ Eanily’s more in my atyle,” besaii. ‘ There’a 
something truthful and honest about her. She 
wouldo’t be ashamed to shake hands with me if 
she met me in my working clothes, A man who 
has to labour for his living does not want a fine 
lady for his wife~a girl of his own clags'is best ; 
then there’s no stuck-up relations te think them- 
selves a lot better than the others,” 

Mr. Frederick Crosby felt quite an inch taller 
as he followed Emily and her companion, He 
discovered that he was very fond of her, and 
wondered that he had never found it out before 

In that walk from the park to Bromptou 
Emily gave way to deep refiection. There was 
an instinct fa her heart that told her she had 
chosen wisely and well. 

She liked Mr. Palmer. ‘The temptation to lova 
the man was great. He was gentlemanly and 
sentimenta!, and gentlemanly seutiment is always 
attractive; but the unerring inctinch of a 
woman's nature made her aware that her love 
would be better aud wiser, her lot happier, with 
the young carpenter. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXIY. 
CHOOSING WISELY, 


Mr, Patirer seemed to have a suspicion that 
Fred Crosby was following, for he looked 
behind him several times on the way ; but the 
young carpenter was wise enough to keep out 
of sight. 

It was evident to Emily thot her companion 
was annoyed, though he hid the feeling with 
the well-bred grace that he prided himself upon, 

"Do you not fiod that some old acquaintances 
have a teadency to bore one}” he said, in a 
tone and manner intended to show her how 
far he was superior to the man she had just 
parted from; aud Emily, seeing his mesuing, 
was ready in a moment to defend her favourite, 

“ Not when we like them, Mr, Paimer.” 

“By which we may ume that our friend 
bas a considerable place in your regard,” 

* Yes ; [ like him very moch.” 

"Frank, at all events,’’ muttered Mr. Palmer, 
between his teeth, “J can scarcely pay myself 
the bad compliment of thinking I have anything 
te fear from him.” 

They went on in silence for 3 few moments, 
During the interval of silence, brief as it was, 
Emily was making up her mind, She could 
depend on Fred; there was no fear that he 
would trifle with: her. And it was best to 
take Fanuy’s advice—dismiss Mr, Palmer at 
once, 

“Tam going back to Brompton,” she eaid, 
as he was abort to take her in another direction. 

** So svon #” 

“Yes, And I have been thinking, Mr. Palmer 
that you had better mot come to see me 

in.” 

The man trembied with a momentary thrill of 
rage and disappointment. 

“J thought we had discussed that idea once, 
and dropped it for ever,” he said, “ Why recur 
to it again #”’ 

‘* Because our meetings can lead to nothing,” 
said E:wily, with decisive gravity ; ‘ they waste 
your time.” 

“Tam very happy to devote my time to you.” 

“T know, and thank you. But you see, Mr 
Palmer, that we can never marry ; the difference 
between our families is too great. My father is a 
working-man, and youre, is, I suppose, like your- 
self--a gentleman, in his way.” 

“To his way,” thought Mr. Palmer. There 
was, perhaps, a touch of sarcasm in the laat 
three words, and be did not like sarcasm from 
Emily, It suggested that he was losing his 
power, “‘] wonder what she means by that.” 

The next words set him wondering still more, 

“ And you, I am sure, are too poor to support 
a wife in the position you would like Ler to-fll,” 
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she went on. ‘‘And I should not Jike to be a 
burden to any man, You eee,” she added, art- 
lewsly, ““I have a very good position, and 7 am 
ele to help my friends a little, I could not do 
so if we were married.” 

He had never been so completely taken by 
surprise in hie life. The cool and quiet gravity 
of one whom, in his paltry “gentility, he was 
inclined to look upon as a poor work girl—a 
workman's child with whom.he might trifle 
vith impunity, staggered bim out of his self- 
possersion, 

‘i must try another 
"This will never do,” 

‘So we had better make up our minds to 
part from to-night,” said the quiet voice of his 
companion. “Jt is the best way.” 

Emily,” he said, throwing into hie vice 
an ainount of stagey pathos that would have 
beeo effective had not the girl been warned 
by Fanny's fate, and strengthened in her own 
wise resolution by the gladdening knowledge 
that Fred Crosby cared for her, ‘is it to end 
like this i"’ 

“I think it had better,” was the simple 
snswer. ‘' What else cau be done?” 

Some men can act the passionate and despair- 
ing lover with a fervour so like reality that it 
imposes on the simple-minded, gentle- hearted 
girle Mr. Palmer was a capital actor, and 
Exaily might have believed him, but the memory 
of Fred Crosby came in again. 

“ You never loved me,” enid Palmer, his tone 
suggestive of broken-hearted suicide at least, 

“[T never said I did. We have met just as 
other people have met and walked together, 
merely for amusement, You yourself have told 
me frequentiy how absurd it ie for a girl to fancy 
that a gentleman is in love with her if he walks 
with her a few times,” 

[did not mean that for ourselves.” 

“T thought it best to remember, in case you 
might,” 

The man nearly uttered an oath; he wae 
rapidly Josing patience, He had a certain sort 
of regard for Emily, and he did not feel 
inclined to give her up; the more especially as 


way,” he said, meuially. 


he had an idea that the young carpenter was bis | 


rival 


“Then were your gentle looks, your tender 


words, your kisees meant for nothing!” he said, 


with a litile more despairing passion. ‘“ Why, 
Emily, I thought that you at least were one that 
understood me--one whose generous impulses 


would teach her to scorn the cold trammels of | 





conventionalism—one whose 

“Yes! but they don’t,” said the girl, quietly. 
“T have been talked to in that way a great many 
times, and I begin to get used to it.” 

“Surely you wouid fly with me—be mine ?” 

"I am afraid we have so little to fly with,” 
said Emily with asmile. “It would take ua at 
least three weeks to get married, unless we had 
& special license, and by the ead of that time you 
would think better of it, A license would be so 
extravagant ; and I don’t know where we should 
fly to. Do you?” 

“ Are you laughing at me, Emily 1” 

‘Indeed, no, I am talking simple reason. 
You ask me to fly with you ; I say where to, and 
what with? If we were to fly and be gone too 
lopg we should both lose our situations, and 
then, how should we keep ourse!ves +” 

That wae cutting the matter in a very practi- 
cal light. Mr. Palmer ground his teeth silently, 
but he would not give up yet. 

“Love never reasoned so,” he said, sadly, 
“My Emily would not have spoken in that strain 
last night.” 

“Tt is never too late to begin to be wise, with 
girls especially,” was her reply. She had never 
known till now what power she had over him, 
and the knowledge pleased ber. Sho used her 
power with thorough girlish enjoyment. It was 
20 pleasant to find that she was stronger than 
the man she had feared 

Sy this time they had approached the gate 





in a lower and more quiet toue than he had used 
yet. “It is a fancy that you wil! think better 
of, or you have been teasing me,” 

“Indeed I have not,” was the serious reply. 
** T have spoken what I know to be the truth,” 

“ You will see me again }” 

“T bad better not, I should like to part good 
friends,” 

Just now they passed the gate, and were on 
the broad Piccadilly pavement, The raio fell 
faster, and the many passengers hurried along 
the way. There were cabs and carriages in 
throngs. Palmer caught a cabman's eye, and 
stopped him by a signal Emily did not see 

“You will get wet,” he said, as the vehicle 
drew up by the kerbstone, “and fortunately 
here is the very thing we require. You have no 
umbrella.” 

“No, but I have not far to go now, nd I ¢an 
soon run home.” 

He led her towards the cab. The driver held 
the door open, and Emily, not liking to resist, 
would have taken her seat had she not seen a 
atrange expression on Palmer’s face. It warned 
her, The holy instinct of girlhood whispered 
that there was danger in him. She drew back. 

“T would rather walk, thank you,” she said ; 
“and good-bye. My time is up.” 

** Come.” 

He spoke the word between his teeth, and 
} nearly lifted her in; but she clutched the 
| door 
| “Mc, Palmer, let me go, sir, 
| here.” ‘ 

Fred was there. He had kept himeelf very 
ekilfully out of Mr. Palmer's observation ; buti 
i:¢ had mot been a hundred yards bebind them 
ali the way alon 

“ Now, then,” he eaid, pushing the cabmap 
| aside with his elbow, and seizing Mr. Palmer by 

the collar, “you want me, I see.” 

“Oh, Fred!” 

‘‘Iv’s all right, my girl ; never you mind him. 
Go on, cabby ; we shall not want you.” 

The cabman, seeing a policeman coming, and 
having a due regard for his license, climbed to 
his box, and drove away. 

The young carpenter held Mr, Palmer in a 
powerful grip, 

“Just stand out of the way for a moment, 
Emily,” he said with « suggestive resolution 
that made Mr, Palmer quail; “I want to bave 
a word or so with your gentleman friend,” 

“For Heaven's sake don’t quarrel, Fred,” 

“Don’t you frighten yourself. We shall be 
the best frieuds in the world after we have had a 
settling up. You walk on. I will overtake you 
in a moment,” : 

Emily obeyed him. Not to have done so 
would have been an insult to his strength and 
courage. 

“You had better loose your hold,” said Mr. 
Palmer, pale with a savage sort of cowardice. 
“ Had it not been for the lady, 1 wovld not have 
borne your insolence so long.” 

* Ave you what they cal! a gentleman ?” 

“T am one.” 

“I don’t believe you,” said Fred. “I know a 
real gentleman when I see one, and I am always 
glad to touch my hat to him; but you—yonr are 
nothing but the outside of one, empty aa a 
nutsbeli—a gentleman's coat, and as half-bred 
cur inside it,” 

He had no time to say more, for Palmer struck 
at him fiercely, Fred wes on his guard. A 
single well-delivered blow sent Mr, Palmer into 
the road. 

He was picked up by a bystander, and he 
rushed at Fred again. The carpenter raised his 
arm to strike a second time, but Emily had ran 
back, and she stood between them. 

‘* Don’t, Fred, dear,” she said ; ‘don't strike 
him. I did care for him once,” 

The simple appeal—the truth, and tenderness, 
and trust in it, subdued Fred in a moment. 

“Well, I won't,” he said, dropping his arm, 





Oh, if Fred were 





near the Wellington statue. Piccadilly was 
crowded, and it was beginning to rain. Mr. 
Palmer looked behind him, 
of Fred Crosby yet. 

‘* I will not accept thie decision,” said Palmer, 


“T would rather let him strike me. Oaly mind,” 
he added, turning to Palmer, who was making 
frantic efforts to get at him, “if you ever molest 


There were no signs | this young Jady, look out for me, Don’t 


forget.” 


He put Emily’s hand on his arm, and walked 





away. Paimer would have followed; but the 
policemen—-two of them who had come from the 
station under the archway—advised him to go 
home. 

He stormed and told falsehoods, tried to prove 
that Fred had committed an unjustifiable assault, 
but they were men of experience, and knew 
better, 

He chore the better part of valour—discretion 
—and went away. He took a cab, and wept 
tears of disappoiutment when alone, 

But he meant to have revenge. ‘The man was 
slow and dangerous in nature; he could nurse a 
malice, brood over an injury, and await his 
opportunity. 

*‘ She shall weep bitter tears for it,” he said, 
in the depths of his heart, “ And as for him— 
for him ——” 

Yes, for him. Revenge is highly imaginative, 
and Mr. Palmer pictured a thousand terrors for 
Fred ; only they were quite impracticable. Mr. 
Fred Orceby was the stronger and the better 
man of the two. ee RYee2 | 

Mr. Frederick Crosby took Emily to Mrs. 
Clarke's, and they had a long conversation under 
the doorway. 

“T think I.settled him,” he said, kissing 
Emily, and feeliag with a thrill of pleasure that 
ehe kissed him in return, “I am glad there was 
not much of a acene,” 

Considering that there had beer a crowd of 
thirty or forty persons round them Frred’s idea 
of a scene must have been peculiar. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
LOVE IN THE RAIN, 
Unpgr the overbanging doorway of the mil- 


|| liner’s shop, while the rain fell fast and the foot 


passengers hurried by, Tred yer 3 and Mize 
White talked very cosily of the old times, and so 
drifted by degrees into the present, They spoke 
of the future, too, presently, 

The new light that bad dawned on Mr, Crosby 
promised to bea happy one, 

To begin with, Emily and he had kindred 
ay mpathies. 

They were the children of working people, who 
were proud of being working people. Fred the 
son of a smal! jobbing-master, whose business was 
increasing—thanks to Fred’s industry, sobriety, 
and skill,—Emily the daughter of a mason em- 
ployed by the Falkland firm. 

Therefore in position he was slightly above 
her, as a husband should be. It is always bes) 
for the betternees to be, on the side of the man. 

Then Eraily was a girl of sense, and her nature 
was good, The fashion of her class, warring 
againet her instinct, had led her into compan- 
ionship with Mr. Palmer; but she soon saw 
her mistake, and fought bravely out of it. 

She had no petty jealousy of Fanny. She wae 
aware that Fred had loved her—that he was atil! 
fond of her; but Emily knew that in the time 
to come she herself would be his wife, and then he 
would love her best of any in the world. 

“Yes,” said Fred for the second time, and 
looking affectionately into her face—it seemed to 
grow prettier every time he looked at it—“i 
settled him properly. It struck me to-night 
when I met you he wasn’t much good. Are you 
sorry that I knocked him down ?” 

“Yes ; 1am sorry you quarrelled. It fright- 
ened me so,” 

“ You should never be frightened, Emily. If 
@ man cares for a girl he can look after her. I 
suppose I had better come and see you in the 
regular way now ?” 

‘*Whenever you like, Fred. s 

“That's right. Youasrea different sort of girl 
to Fanny—more in my style, don’t you know— 
and it’s alithe better for me. Do you ever hear 
anything about her now ¢” 

“ Everybody thinks of her,” said Emily with s 
alight touch of jealousy, ‘I suppose it’s be- 
cause she's so pretty.” 

"She is pretty,” said Fred honestly, " But 
it’s not tha Sheis not prettier than you in my 
opinion ; but it’s because of her trouble. I only 





hope Mr, Percy will uever come in my wey. ! 
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would not like to do him an injury, but I'm 

afraid I should if I had the chance.” 

* That is wicked, Fred.” 

“ Yes, But then he was wicked first.” 

‘It is our duty to forgive.” 

“We don’t always do our duty, Emily.” 

“ That is our fault,” she said gravely. “ When 
we know what is right we ought to do what is 
right, I should not care for you half so much 
if I thought you would bear malice against Mr. 
Falkland or anyone else.” 

“Well, then, my girl, I won't. I will forgive 
him and Mr, Palmer too, “Only,” he added, “I 
should like to meet him by himself.” 

“But you will remember, Fred, that I have 
liked him, He was a man J could have loved had 
he been—had he been——” 

“ Good enough,” he said, finishing the sentence, 
“That is what you mean, There is not much 
in those men, Emily. <A girl ie much better off 
with one of us, There's our work—you know 
what weearn, We don’b make any show, and 
we don't expect too much, Now, if Fanny had 
been sensible, like you-—” 

“She would have spared herself much pain,” 
said Emily, ‘But do you know, Fred, I really 
believe they are married,” 

“Tt I thought that”—and Fred struck his 
hands together—‘ I would go down on my knees 
to him, in @ way of speaking ; but still, if she is, 
why don’t he come forward like a man, and say, 
—_ my wife’? Anyone would take her for a 
ady.” 

“Ts there no way of fieding out the truth ?” 

“None that I know of,” said Fred, shaking 
his head, “I am not scholar enough to know 
how to set about it. Besides, there’s old Bill 
West and her brothers ; they ought to look after 
her. I don’t see that it has much to do with me, 
especially now.” 

Love is @ strange mixture of selfishness and 
sublimity. There is a feeling of self-sacrifice at 
the root of the feeling that makes those who 
love truly sacrifice every other for the one, Old 
aud true friends are never given up without a 
pang, yet old and true friends are often given 
up by the lover for the mistress, the mistress 
for the lover, by the husband for the wife, the 
wife for the husband. 

Emily, fond as she was of Fanny, was glad 
to hear Fred’s words, “especially now.” They 
meant that from the present moment Fanny 
was to be forgotten, and Fred would devote 
himself to her. 

“T shall have a talk with the governor next 
Sunday morning,” said Mr, Crosby. He had 
stolen his arm round under Emily's short 
mantelet; the doorway was rather narrow, 
and he was anxious to keep her out of the 
rain, “IT don’t want to lose you, like J 
lost--—” 

“Fred.” 

“Well, never mind; only it’s a fact. I've 
got two-and-eighty pounds saved up, and I take a 
fair share in the business, 80 we can begin pretty 
well. What do you think?” 

“ We had better wait a little while.” 

“What for #”” 

“T want to have a little money too, My 
one and mother may want help when they get 
older,” 

“That’s a good girl! And I like you none the 
worse, But how long do you think ?” 

“A year.” 

“Too much,” 

“ Six months,” 

“ Make it three.” 

Emily reflected. She pictured to herself the 
pretty little home they would have to begin 
with, Then Fred all to herself; the pleasure 
of getting his breakfast for him in the morning 
when he went out to work—-welcoming him in 
the evening when he came home to tea. 

Then prudence stepped in. She had saved 
4 little money too, and she wanted to save a little 
more. A sensible girl, looking into the future, 
could think of so many things that a little money 
would come in useful for. 

_ “Six, Fred,” she said, with a grip of decision 
in the little soft hand that pressed his when 





“It is not as if we were just beginning to 
know each other,” he wged. “We are old 
friends.” 

“Yes, but six months will be quite soon 
enough,” Then she added, archly, “ You have 
fallen in love very suddenly.” 

Fred coloured a little, remembering the almost 
dislike he had of her previously, He tried to 
think of something to say, and a Lappy inspira- 
tion came to his aid. 

**I don’t think so, Emily, It strikes me I 
must have been in love a long time, only I 
never knew it,” 

Mise White laughed merrily at that. It is so 
easy to laugh merrily when the heart is full of 
gladness, and the laughing music charmed Fred 
into such an enthusiastic caress that he must 
have been noticed had not the rain come down 
harder than ever. 

“T must go in now, Fred, dear,” she said, 
rubbing one cheek with her handkerchief to 
make it a8 rosy as the other, in which the quick 
and joyous blood was beating. “I am rather 
late, and you are getting so wet.” 

Fred had forgotten all about the rain, Youth 
and leve make the Lethe of sadness and dis- 
comfort, 

It would be difficult to tell how many times 
he went back to say “ good-night”--how many 
times he went back to try the door, and, find- 
ing it not quite shut, stayed a little longer. 
Even when he had stayed a little longer, for 
the last time he went over to the opposite side 
of the road, and stood worshipping a light in 
one of the windows. When he saw the pretty 
face of — peep at the corner of the blind he 
went home delighted. 


(To be continued.) 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


—0i— 


Evexyone has noticed that when a spider's 
web is touched the insect will violently shake the 
web up and down, but few are probably aware of 
the reason for thie curious action. The spider is 
well provided with eyes, but its sight is very 
limited, so much so, in fact, that if a fly is caught 
in the web and lies perfectly still, the spider will 
often be unable to find it for a considerable time. 
When in doubt as to what quarter of the web 
the prey is lodged, the spider always shakes the 
web and determines 3 the resistance the where- 
abouts of its game. It does so, too, with almost 
infallible accuracy, as anyone who has the 
curiosity to make the experiment can determine, 
for in the great majority of cases, after the spider 
has given its web a good shaking, it will start off 
jn a run directly to the point where the intruder 
8 lodged, 

Aw eminent physician, who has had a long 
experience in China and other countries where 
malaria abounds, has given some interesting facts 
about the microbe of malaria, He describes its 
form, habits and the various stages through which 
it passes ; also its effect upon blood in which it is 
present in enormous numbers. He has experi- 
mented with various remedies, examining the 
blood after each dose, He has found that quinine 
ia the best anti-malarial known, the microbes 
having decreased very rapidly as dose followed 
dose. He says, however, in this connection, that 
the practice of giving large quantities of quinine 
on the supposition of the existence of malaria is a 
great mistake ; that there are other causes that 
give rise to similar symptoms, and for these 
quinine is notin the least indicated. He has pre- 
pared a microscope that reveals the presence of 
the microbe at once, provided that the seeker 
after this little organism knows what he is lookiug 
for. He declares it to be extremely easy to find 
it, once the student is properly instructed. In 
view of the importance of a» proper disgnosis of 
familiar diseases, it might be an excellent idea to 
have classes in microscopy and teach enthusiasts 
and young students this most wonderful branch 





she spoke, "It is beat to consider.” 


of science, 


Every quarter of the globe is ransacked for the 
materials—animal, vegetable, and mineral—em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the colours one 
finds in a painthox. From the cochineal insect 
are obtained the gorgeous carmiues, the crimson, 
scarlet, and purple lakes. Sepia is the inky fluid 
discharged by the cuttle-fish to render the water 
opaque for ite own concealment when attacked. 
Ivory black and bone black are made out of ivory 
chips, The exquisite Prussian blue ie got by fusing 
horses’ hoofs and other refuse animal matter with 
impure potassium caibonate, In the vegetable 
kingdom are included the lakes derived from 
roots, barks, and gums. From the madder 
plant, which grows in Hindustan, is manufactured 
Turkey red. Gamboge comes from the yellow 
sap of a tree which the natives of Siam catch in 
cocoanut shells, Raw sienna is the natural earth 
from the neighbourhood of Sienna, Italy. When 
burned, it is burnt sienna. Raw umber is an 
earth from Umbria, and is aleo burned. To these 
vegetable pigments may be added Indian. ink, 
which is said to be made from burnt camphor. The 
Chinese, who alone can produce it, will not re- 
veal the secret of ita composition. Of real ultra- 
marioe but little is found in the market. 1 is 
obtained from the precious lapis lazuli, and com- 
mands a fabulous price. 


One of the oldest and most unique war vessels 
in the world is the ironclad canal boat belonging 
to Holland’s navy. The canal boat is a completely 
equipped war ship in miniature, and is intended 
for service on Holland’s extensive canal systems. 
The boat is about forty feet in length and fifteen 
in width, and her upper deck is between three 
and four feet above the water line, Her sides are 
armoured and her deck is provided with two little 
turrets, one fore and one aft. There are two masta, 
about twelve feeb in height, and the bulwarks 
are pot much over a fout in height. The turrets 
are supplied with the heaviest guns which may 
be used to advantage in such clcse quarters, and 
her tops are provided with efficient machine guns. 
The canal war boat is a valuable part of the 
defensive armament of Holland. The canals of 
Holland are in many sections several feet above 
the level of the surrounding country, and they 
afford an important vantage point for the war 
ship’s gune, The canals, beside, penetrate every 
part of the country, in most cases passing right 
through the cities and towns, and it is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance that a warebip 
of just this pattern should beathand. Holland’s 
navy includes, besides this unique feature, about 
one hundred and fifty men-of-war; of this 
number some twenty-five are ironclads, some 
comparing favourably with the best war ships of 
other navies. 


A Frencu scientist lately discovered how to 
make a plant grow from the seed in thirty 
minutes a3 much as it would under ordinary 
circumatances in as many days. Heretofore 
nature has shared this secret with the Yoghis of 
India alone, and the methods pursued by these 
clever magicians in performing this trick have 
been often described. They plant a seed in the 
earth and cover it with a cloth, In a few 
moments the cloth begins to be pushed upward 
by the growing plant, which in a short time 
attains the height of several feet, Various 
theories have been advanced as to the modus 
operandi of this miracle, one of the latter being 
that the spectators are all hypnotised. During 
his travels the scientist saw this trick performed 
frequently, and noticed that the Hindoos always 
imbedded the seed in the soil which they brought 
with them especially for that purpose. At last 
he learned that they obtained this earth from the 
hills. Now, ants contain a large proportion of 
formic acid, with which in time the soil of their 
habitation becomes charged. This acid bas tho 
power of quickly dissolving the integument sur- 
rounding a seed and of greatly stimulating the 
growth of the germ within. After a little experi- 
menting with this acid, the learned Frenchman 
was able to duplicate perfectly the Hindoo trick. 
His further researches have led hica to believe 
that this discovery may be profitably applied to 
agriculture. By infusing ants in boiling water 





acid as atpong as vinegar may be obtained. 
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FACETIA, 


ore 


A ni@ head-line in a Devonshire paper reads : 
‘‘ Desperate assault—the murdered man not ex- 
pected to live!” 

Miss Yrarsery: “Do you think a woman 
ought to work for a husbaad!}" Miss Quick: 
“ Yes ; till she gots him,” ° 

“ AYP you went up the Rhine, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Malaprop. “ Indeed, yes ; it was beautiful.” 
“ And did you seca any rhinoceroees ¢” 

Sax: “Dic you see my new hatat the theatre 
last night?" He(who eat just behind her): “I 
didn't see anything else.” 

“So you don’t believe that the good die young, 
Potts!” “That used to worry mea good deal 
when [ was a boy, but [ know better now.” 

Finst Unosrerabuatz; “I aay, Blanks, have 
you read ‘ Romeo and Juliet’?” Second Under- 
zraduate: ‘I've read ‘Romeo,’ and I intend 
taking up ‘ Juliet’ soon, 

Wisk: “ What do you think of my new walk 
ing-dresa, Charles?” Husband; “ Should think 
there was room for quite an extepaive promenade 
in the sleeves alone,” 

Ciara (after a tiff): “I presume you would 
likes your ring back?” George; ‘ Never mind ; 
keep it, No other girl I know could use that 
ring unless she wore it on her thumb.” 

Conceirep Amateur: “1 learned to play the 
violin when I was eight years old.” Crusty Pro- 
fessional: “‘Indeedi How old were you when 
you forgot #” 

He: “I like the room, and perhaps ['ll take it; 
but I hope no one in the hovse plays the piano.” 
Landlady: ‘Only my youngest daughter, and 
she’s ov'y just beginning.” 

Mus, Lonewep: “And so you married ‘in 
haste. Well, did you repent at leisure?” Mra. 
Silverwed: “Hardly, I have not had a leisure 
moment since the ceremony.” 

THE Paoresstonat Lectures ; “Jan’b ip fuany! 
They frequently pay me as much for a short 
lecture as for a long one,” His Friend (frankly): 
“T sbould think they would pay you more.” 

‘Venisorut: “They say. that excessive coffee 


drinking induces, goftenivg of the brain.” Becky Now, teli’ us why you ‘don’t go fishing ‘on 


Sharpe: “I suppose you regret now that you 
have beea euch aslave to the habit }” 

‘My youngest child is’ very fond of pedes- 
trianism,” said Mr, Cawker to Mr. Oumao, “7 
didn’t know it was old enough to walk.” “It 
isn’t ; but it is old enough to know that I can.” 

“Smooger, what would you do if a man called 
you a liar?” “Make him prove it, Verax, -or 
lick him.” “That's what I did.” .“ Did you 
lick him?” . “No,” 

“Eaiy, if William asks you to-day to marry 
him you must tell him to apeakto me.” “ Yes, 
mamma: but if he doesnot?!” “ Then tell him 
I waut to speak to him.” 

Takenin: “I sent five shiilioge ‘the other day 
tw & man who advertised to give information on 
how to save macney.” Asker: ** What was it?” 
Takevin ; “ He wrote back and told me not to 
sepd any more,” 

Teacher: “What is the meaning of the 
word excavate?” Scholar: “To hollow out.” 
Preacher : “Give mea sentence in which the word 
is properly used.” Scholar: “The small boy 
excavates when his papa licks him.” 

Youre Wipgsawase: “What do they mean 
when they epeak of the book of the geasov, 


dad!” Old Wideawake; ‘‘It is invariably a book, | 
my son, which is spoken of by everyone for two | 


months and never heard of afterwarda,” 

Prisoner (semtenced to ten dave): “ What 
woult you doif Oi said you: was.an could fule?”’ 
Magistrate :,“ You would get ten days more for 
contempt.” Prisoner: ‘Thin, begorra, Oi’! 
not say it-Oi'll only think it.” 

Tomy; “ Dad, what’s.the difference between 
being ‘run down a bit,’ and takiug ashort , boli: 
day, and just being lazy!" ..Dads, “Well, if 
you're an employer it’s being ‘run down @ bit,’ 
and if you're an employe: it's just being laay.’’ 








Dorty ; ‘' What a time you've been!” . Bella: 
“Yos, I had to wait auch a time at the hbair- 
dresser’s before they could do my hair.” . Dolly: 
“ Why didn’t -you tell them to send it #”.. Now 
they never speak as they puss by. 

“* HAVE there been any symptoms of insanity in 
your family?” asked rhe medical. exsminer of 
the applicant for insurance. ‘' Yes, sir--or— 
that is my sister once refused a man worth 
£50.000.” 

At Tite Acapemy.—Mr« Spees; “1 don't 
think this can be one of the really good pictures, 
John.” Mr. Specs: “Why not?” Mrs. Specs: 
“ Why, anyboty can see at the very first glance 
just what it representa ” 

‘« Paar boy,” eaid Mr Tapman, gloomily, as 
the heir went out of the room, “is going to bea 
railway porter when he grows up.” “ How can 
you tell?" his wife woudered. “By the way he 
slams the ‘oora,” Mr, Tupman explained. 

"T'vz bought a bulldog,” said Pursuiff to his 
friend Levsup. “and I want a morto to put eter 
his kennel, Can you think of something?” 
“ Why vor une a dentixt’s novice—‘ Teeth inserted 
here’ ?” suggested Lessup, 

Jonsson : “Now that you ate living in the 
country | suppose you have fresh milk every 
day.” Robinson: ‘We dida’s this morning.” 
“Why noof” “The train from London was 
two hours late.” 

Craga: “ Didhe go down on his knees when 
he proposed!” Dora: “ No—o, bub. I don’t 
think he ough» to be blamed for that.” ‘* Why 
not?” © He was helping me over a mud-pud- 
dle!” 

A.; “Is it true that your cashier has eloped 
with your daughrer and a large sum of money ?” 
B. : “It is quire trae; but he is an honest fellow 
and meaus to repay me, He has already re- 
turned me my « ughter.” - 

Nickiesy (nervously): “ Well, I'm a fine fel- 
low to go fivhing {| i've forgotten the most im- 
portant thing” Swiveller (equslly nervous) : 
“W—w—hut is itt” Nickleby: “The bais.” 
Swiveller (g:early relieved): “Ono, I thought it 
was the bottled stout |” 

Minister (diniog with the family): “ You 
never go fishing on a Sunday, do you, Bobby!” 
Bobby : “Oh, uo, sir.” “That's right, Bobby, 


Sanday.” “"Cau-e pa gays he doesn’t want to 
he bothered with me.” ; 


the ways 1a which the element of fire confers a 
benefit oo the human race.” Isaac (who knows 
something Of bis father’s business methods) : 
“ When the sount of the insurance exceeds the 
value of the stock on hand.” 

THe Mason: ‘Ail the Varsities teach nowa- 
days are rowing and cricket, it seems to me.” 
The Colonel; ‘“f dou’b abject to those games 
myself.” The Major: “ Neither do J,. Still, a 
gentleman ought to be afforded an opportunity 
to leafy the rudiaients of whist.” - 

“Wry don’t you work! You're an’ able- 
bodied mau,” she asked the tramp: “TI am 
that! I know it well. But I’ve ovuly myself to 
lovk after, and if E got wo k I might be deprivin’ 
@ man witl « wife an’ children of a job, ma'am,” 
the kind-hearted wanderer replied. 

Amy: “The horrid thing!” May: “ What's 
the uiutter, dear?” Amy: “ Why, I have just 
received a letter from my brother in India, He 
shoo an elephant the other day, and writes that 
if ha can kill aaother he'll have a pair of slippera 
made out of their Hidea for me.” 

Piorrayg Mamma; “ Why do you always take 
your cous Neily with you? Her beauty makes 
you and your sister look plain.” Daughter: “ I 
know it, mamma;,but, when. we have Nellie 
along we never have auy trouble finding a police- 
wan to take us accross the strect.” 

Mas, Sau : “ These abominable society papers | 
There's no keeping one’s affairs out, of chem | 
Here the Weekly Gossip baa a full report of my 
‘As Howe’: ou Mruiay, pames and all, and not 
half the sates’ spelled right” Mrs, Frank: 
“Well, yoo koow that. you do write such a 





| shocking!y-bad hand, my dear,’ 


Tracker: “You may tell usa, Tsaac, some of | 


On. Ta. Howsrmoox,—She.: “Ob, Willie, 
do you really, truly love met" He; “ Yes, 
dearest. By the way, ‘have you thab little memo. 
randum-book I gave you!” .. She; “ Yes, love.” 
He: “ Well, then, just make 9 note of if, so that 
you won’t need to ask me twa dozen times a 
day.” i 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said the soulful 
young woman, that you have never met the 
woman whose presence and touch thrilled your 
being in an utterly indescribable “manner!” 
“Only oncé,” said thé weary: young man, “It 
was when I wae in the hands of a woman den- 
tist.” 

* Ant! dearest,” he sighed, kneeling at the feet 
of his ownest own, “dost thou know what of all 
outward things is pearest-my heart?” “ Really, 
I can’t say,” she replied ! ‘but ff you have re- 
gard for your health in thie changeable weather 
[ ahould think it was s flannel shirt.” She was 
| too practical, and it broke the engagement, 

Mavp; “I don’t know whatever I'am going 
to de!” Ethel: “ Why, what is the matter?” 
Maud: “Why, that nice French gentleman was 
talking very. earnestly to me in French last night, 
and I didn’t quite understand him ; and he spoke 
so irapetuously, and I. replied, “Oui, oui,” several 
times, It has just occurred to me that perhaps 
he was proposing.” 

“My good man,” said the severe lady, “ have 
you ever stopped to think how much muney is 
wasted each year for tobacco and rum?” “No, 
mum, I hain’t,” answered the object, “It’s a- 
taking up all my time jist now to fizger out how 
many pore families could be supported on the 
price of the extra cloth women puts in their 
sleeves.” : 

Mx. Mixes: " Who is’ that pretty young lady 
in the blue-—-—” Mra. Minks: “ Hub !. Do you 
call ber pretty? Neyer saw euch a——” Mr. 
Minks: “ Well, who is that young lady in the 
blue——" Mrs.’Minks: “ Perhap« she’s a lady, 
and perhaps she isn’t, You men seem’ to think 
every——" Mr. Minke: “ Who is’ that—er— 
chit in the blue dress? Mra, Minks: “I don’t 
know, I didn’t notice.” ’ 

On Unote: “Now, Cholly, you should re- 
member that-——” Young Spendleton: “Aw, 
come now, nacie! Don's give me t chesnut 
about riches taking unto themselves wings, aud 
all that sort of thing.” “I wasn’t going to do 
so, my boy. It wae simply my intention to re- 
mind you of the fact that you are rapidly ap- 
proaching the fata! cross-roade where the fool and 
his maney geb a divorge without alimony.” 

Fenpzerson does not often have. an idea, but 
when he does have one he sticks to it tenacioualy, 
For instance, he came ont with this conundrum 
the other day, with a. glow of self-conscious 
pride ;-—“ Why is an eagle likea man?” Every- 
body gave it up, when Fenderson exclaimed with 
a chuckle,-—" Because it is bajd-headed.” “ But," 
erid somebody, “all eagles are not bald-headed.’ 
© That's just it,” nded Fenderson ; “neither 
areal! men bald-headed,” ng 

A storY’ie told of a. woman on, the witness 

atand in a French court.. She wasasked her age, 
| and she answered that she.was. thirty -yeare old. 
“Bat,” said the magistrate, “did you nod tell 
me you were thirty when you appeared before 
me two years agot” “I thick it ag A likely, 
she replied, emilingly acknowledging her false- 
hood, aod not at all abashed. “TI am not ove of 
those women who say oue thing, to-day and 
another thing to-morrow.” 

Many years ago, when educational certificates 
were not thought so ach of as they are now, 4 
good old corporal in charge af a sub-division in 
® certain bactery of artillery was about to 
“mark up” the canteen parabook for the folluw- 
ing day's provisions. He, eaid vo the men in the 
barrack-room: “Well, men,, what say for, to- 
morrow? Shall we have, curry and rice, 
‘ duft’. or cabbage t” 1 pit ere i fae 
barb,” suggested oe of, the number. 3 lets 
have some rhubarb |.” echoed all, “ All right, 
ssid the corporal, as he..proceeded, to, write (to 
hiaiseit): “ Ra—reu+-roo—-—- Oh, look here | 
rubab’s no’ good. Let’s have cabbage. And 
| cabbage they had to have, 
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eae gh peg mty ye ag 
twent “hin 5) ay ap feet ip P es ¢ 
colonia for .the..Russian Empress af the 
palace of St. Petersburg. She likes to take a: 
plunge every morning, yl nel 

Tue Queen will be represented. by.. the. Prince 
of Wales at the confirmation of Princese Feodora 


of Saxe , on the 20ch of this; month, at 
Schloss Liebenberg. . The German Emperor’ 
and Empress | Fi k will also be present, 
Princess, ie a niece of, the. Emperor 
William, ’ 


Tue Queen has placed ‘the Royal yacht 
Alberta a the dixposal of the Prince of Wales 
for the inspection of the Italian Fleet at Spit- 
head vom the -18rb. inst. . The: Alberta sis the: 
handiest Gf thé Royal” te, ‘and this is the: 
reason why LRH will nee her on that occa- 
sion. . The Prince,.of: Wales and. the Duke. of 
York will -be-entertained at luncheon on board - 
the IvaliansRoyal yacht Savoia by the Duke of 
Genoa, >) ’ 

Kiso Hompent hae conferred the-order Of the 
Santissima “Annungiata on the: Duc d'Orléans, 
who was invested with the insignia by the Prince’ 
of Naples. The Annunziata, which is the first 
Italian order, has only one class, and it now ranke 
with our Garter, and with the ‘Toison ‘d'Or of 
Spain, the Bisek Eagle fot the . St. 
Stephen of Hangaty, ‘and “the St,“ Andrew ‘of 
Russia, Lt ie conferredonly apon Imperial and, 
Royal princes and .a few personages. of the 
highest divtiaction in the State. The Annurziata 
was founded ih 1362 by Amadeus VI.,"Counc of 
Savoy. , , 

Queen Vreronta clings lovingly'th old ‘patterns, 
avd does not believe in having themt aliered to 
fit the times, Now that the Duchess of 
York begins tO rank as a leader of fashion 
instead of w‘copyist her taste ‘for «Barly 
Victorian jewelléry may bring about such'revivals 
Fin big brooch, long earrings, and’ portrait 
locket. 

Tat Emp of Germany and her children 
are to spend July, in the island of Rugen, where 
a villa hae-been taken for them at Sassnite, a 
pretty’ littlé® watering-place on the ehore’of the 
Baltic, close'to the beantiful beech forest of 
Stubbenitg,. which extends along the coast for 
twelve miles, The scenery all round Sasenitz is 
very fines When the Emperor. leaves for 
England on August Ist’ the Empress aud her 
children aré going to the Chateau of Wilhelms- 
hohe, near Qassel. 
Tu Queen, who for some time pact b 
given. up her old habit of breakfasting and 
Writing in two. tents in the grounds of Frogmore 
House, has had a new tea-roorm built—a 
pretty rustic building of a substantial 
kind, a3 well as ornamental, and bere in future 
the will take breakfast and. tea. when 
‘he weather permits her to drive over to 
hrogwore, old. tea-room is now used aa 
the Queea’s writing-room, i Ami i 
lure of thenew-tea-room. is. that . the. roof, 
although susirely of. wood, is. coloured im exact 
inicetion of tiles, with excellent effect, 

Mi R Lop@g was. delightfully situate amidst 
Seautitul woods, and commanded a. fine flow 
over the Dee. Behind the inner circle of fir- 
clad hills tower gome of the’ hi peaks of 
the Grampians—raored always in the eyes of 
the amateur reciter to the shade 
“frugal: swainay” “the father of the: school. 
op 9 “Norval” and close to the ‘hotse 
® the romantic, and. picturesque falls of 
' Corriemulzie, / Mar ar eget its ~ Rae 
‘ng-box days, known as Corriemulzie Cottage, 
tad it was there, in the time of Mr. and y 
Agnes Dudl, the Queeu.saw.her first torchligh t 
Sal in the, open air, which very much.impressed 


quires much watching while bukiug, and a slow 


of that |, 
light, then add half pint of mi/k and quarter 
‘ofa 


strain, 


bake'in a moderately quick oven for abous thirty- 
five minutes, Do not add baking powder or 


«Tug Empire founded by Napoleon comprised 
at-its greatest. extent about, 700/000 square miics 
During the course of every year railway ser- 
vante of this country get tio lees than £300,000 
lin tips from the public. ? 
Tux huge.central gates.of Buckingham Palace, 
which vost 3,000 guineas, are eaid to be the 
largest in Europe, 


bh 





GEMS. 


THERE fs only one real failure in life possible, 
and that is not to be true to the best that one 
knows. eal ai 

Norary¢ keeps us go muchin the background 
ar the fear of and the disiike to finding ourselves 
imperfect ; whereas, it is only. through omnscious 
imperfection that we cen ever advance at all. 

OpporTunitizs for doing greatly seldom occur, 
for hfe is wade up of infivitesimals. If you com- 
pute the happivess in any given dey, you will 
find that, it. was. composed, of smal! attentions, 
kind looks which made the heart swell and stirred 
into health tbat rancid -film of micanthropy 
which is apt to coagulate ou the stream of our 
inward life, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sweet Potatoxs -—Wash and rub large sweet 
potatoes clean, boil uptit tender, peel, split in 
halves, lay iv a pan, sprinkle with brown sugar 
and lay bits of burter over them. Set in a very 
hot oven until brown. 

Srzamrp Corn Breap --Three cups. of corn 
‘meal, ove cup of flour, one cup of treacle, two 
cups of sweet milk, two teaspoontuls of baking 
powder. Scald two cups of the meal, mix, the 
other with the fleur and bakwg powder, then 
mix all together end eteam three hours. - 

RMERUENOY PuppinG ~ Take as many slices of 
stale bread as you way need, butter them iiber- 
ally, Have rhubarb “blueberries or blackberries 
sweetened, boiling bot, with plenty of syrup, and 
cover each slice of bread ; place slices.one on top 
of the other, with juice and berries on the top 
one. Kat warm or cold; It requires uo sauce, 
ian the juice softens: the bread. ' 

Farep Trirg —Afrer the tripe has been cleaned 
in cold water, boil until tender ; put ‘ir aside to 
cool; cut into pieces about. the eige of, an oyster, 
dust with salt and pepper, cven ‘dip in beaten 
egg, then in- bread crumbe; fry in smoking hot 


\fat,, Rub together two tablespoon! uls of butter, 


one tablexpoonful of lemon juice, and a teaspoon- 
ful of parsiey, Spread this over the fried tripe 
and serve at once. tat. ote ginc'T- 

VrraiwiA. St.yer Caks.—Three quarters of a 
pound. of butter, one pound cof sugar, three 
quarters of a pound of flour, ope pound of ¢orn- 
starch, whites of eighteen eggs, one tearpoonful 
cream of tartar., Cream the butter, then sift the | 
flour, cornstarch ‘and’ cream ‘of vartar gradually 
into’ the butte? Add last’ of all the beaten 
whites and flavour with almonda. Thiv caké re- 


oven, bat a 
Por-OvErs —Beat two eggs without separa- 
ting votil ‘thoroughly mixed, but nou very 


teatptonful of ‘salt. “Put “éne cop of floor 
into ancther bowl and add gradnally to it the 
milk, and egga; beet until smooth and then 
Have ready greased gem-pans well 
heated, fill two-thirds fil! with this mixture and 





teed a ‘beautiful and. most unusual 





yeast, 


Vingcar.is mentioned in the Eryptian. records 
as a medicine in the tenth century 3.0. 


Tae Japanese propose to erect % great 
monument, buile of iron and similar te ihe Nitle! 
Tower, in commemoration of their victories. 


THe only bird that sings at night is the night- 
ingale, and, the oply one that sings while, fying is 
the lark. ' 

Tax hill people of Assam reckon the time and 
distance by the number of quids of betel nuts 
chewed. 

Panis actresses wear paper ‘late; which by 
night looks as beautiful and delicate as the best 
of real lace, while it costs but a trifle. 

Ix some of the schools of Germany the. pupils 
‘acquire a knowlecge of the weeds which ipjure 
vegetablea. The weeds are pictured on wall maps, 
in natura! colours 

A Barrisn oculist who bas.been studying the 
human eye for thirty years declares that all great 
men of the past and present have or bad blue or 
grey eyes. 

Gour balls were at one time made by com- 
pressing a hatfu! of feathers into a case of leather 
cured with alum. There was a prejudice againet 
the gutta-percha balla when they first came in, 
aud the old makers thought they would be 
ruined, But they took to making gutta-percha 
balls, and pow make more money than ever they 
did, 

Onxz of the most: remarkable «instances of 
patient toil in ornamenting the pages of @ book 
was the separating of the columns of the London 
Polygiob Bible, by ruliog red lines between the 
columns of print. Five red lines were necessary 
on each page. They: were made by hand, of 
course, and called for the exercise of the greatest 
ekill‘and care, for ‘a single blot ruined at least 
four printed pages. This was the famous Bible 
which wae at first dedicated to Cromwell, 

By “forcing” the growth, ‘by rieans of ar‘i- 
ficial feeding, &c., racehorses aré brought’ to » 
state of so-called maturity at the age of two 
years, and their active career on the Tur! being 
ordivarily not above five or six years, a racehorse 
may generally be regatded as at ita prime at the 
age of three years, In the case of horses other 
than racere, maturity is not arrired at until the 
final process of dentition (which occurs at the end 
of the fifth year of the: horse's age) haa Leoowe 
completed, . Allowing another year to elspse for 
the futl development of the animal's powers, it 
may be said that on entering his sixth year a 
horse is ut his prime. 

In a Mexican flowor filled market there are whole 
families seated about, busily engaged in arranging 
flowers of rare beauty and fragrance, The flower 
girla with their olive complexions and: brilliant 
eyes of jet, their white teeth, beautiful hair in 
lovg braids carelessly swung over well-rounded 








shoulders, with skirts gathered short to the un- 
corseted waist, nimbly ply their delicate finzers 
‘80 rapidly that they weave bouquets as it were by 
magic, the roseg, the lilies and the forgat-me nois 
dropping into their places, and forming garlands 
and wreaths of endless variety. Then to the 
market square, near the palace, where a jabbering 
throng of lazy men and ‘locsely-dresved women, 
with robust voices, implore you to purchase 
almost every article of household use, inc!yding 
fruite and veyetables. Water-carriers, with their 
earthen jars sluvg over their heads, are passing to 
and fro, delivering the morning supply of water 
from house to house. The little burro, that tiny 
\quadruped, so necessary {o Mexicans, hardly yes 
awake, is pushed slong by bis miaster.. The little 
feliows, in groups of a doxen or more, are loaded 
‘down with averything from a chicken to 2 stove. 
‘The slightest laxity on the part of his master, and 
he stops ‘short 0 ‘nibble ‘at the neardst thing at 
hand, be it an old shoe or a tin can. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qoskist.—No, 

8. J.--We do not give medical advice. 

Incoa.—No such name in the peerage. 

8yp,—Trade instructions are never given. 
Anravr.—March 4th, 1877, fell on Sunday. 
Puzziep.—It is a peculiar sort of goat's wool 
S. B.—Write to ‘ shore steward” of the line. 

A. G.—-There ls no duty on importation of coral. 

Oup Kxapern.—Take them to a dealer in such goods. 
Dovusirv.—-Hoe can certainly sue for payment in full. 
Onive.—Opinions are never given on logal documenta, 
I~qureer.—it depends on the nature of the defor- 

malty. 

Lorros.—Fourpenny bits have not been issued since 
1856 

Young Coon.—Use bacon fat for frying chicken and 
@ame, 

Arxiovus,—Give it up; that le the best advise we can 

give you. 

Uertie.—Soft flannel o: soft leather is the best 
ev der 

0, B.~Your question will be quite in time a year 
hence 

ivy.—We know of nothing cheaper than what you can 
wuy ready made. 

Sxets.—Yes, but the parents might be called upon to 
contribute, 

Conerant Reapen.—-No license 
amd co: fectionery business, 

Taovatesome.—You are asking for medical edvice, 
which we do not give. 

inquisrtivs.—-The paragraph contained all the tnfor- 
eontion in our posession. 

Ourver.—There is only one way; search about until 
you find a purchaser. 

Disteessep Onz.—The only safo course for you now is 
6e abandon your football and running. 

Eriquxrrz.— It te proper for a lady to ask « gentleman 
to repest hia call. 

G. asp D.--tuch a marriage as you 
would be unlawful. 

Eumy.—Pour vine ger over fresh fish to make the 
ecales come off enal!y 

Trn.—The staple aguiseianel industry of Australia is 

‘ aboop farming. 

Frances,—By potting a little borax in your. starch 
the clothes fron easior and be stiffer. 

Wornirn.—It usually proceeds from defective diges- 
tion and late meals of a zgolid sort. 

Kirry.—Finger marks on furniture may be removed 
by rubbing them well with « Mttle eweet oil. 

Iza.—BSalt thrown on a coal fire when broiling steak 
will prevent blazing from the dripping fat. 

Timrp.--ff he annoys youin any way you can sum- 
son him before » magistrate to answer for his 
behaviour 

Ivan.—Dode was a daughter of King of Tyre; you 
will find her described in Lempritres classical dic- 
Aonary. 

Ovnrovs Lan —Being dismissed under a verdict of 
not prover. is precisely the same ae if released or being 
found not guilty. 

Viapimmrn.-—A letter addressed to the association 
mamed would soon elicit an answer and solve all doubts 
wpon the subject. 

Vzre.—N» register for engineers ; you must cultivate 
voqusiutance of chiefs on board, or get introductions to 
>» whers. 

Ons wao Wants to Kwow. 
the value of such coins, 
withou( seeing them. 

Trovuscap Apa.—It is bopossible for you to use any 
jrug to reduce your stoutness which will not also 
eoriously injure your health, 

R. P.--/.cmorial bearings wore first employed by the 
casaders, and became hereditary in families at the 
close of the twelfth century, 

Awwics,~- 16 ts believed the wedding-ring is worn on 
(he left hand hecause, in symbolism, the right hand is 
outhority, the left obsdience. 

Nanyiz.—A cool place, exceeding cleanliness with 

oy to all nitensils, and ice judiciously used are the 

eat and best we cau offer you. 

RoLAND.—The name of the Persian King who mur. 
dered his two brothers to reach the throne was Abbae, 
che Crost. He was born in 1557 ; died in 1628. 

Preaterep —Trescle diluted with water, placed in a 
fiat dish, with pleoes of wood put round for the insects 
to walk up, makes an excellent trap, 

D, M.—All skin diseases should be treated by 
experienced physicians. There is no telling what the 
cause is without thorough lavestigs tion of the case, 


necessary for fruit 


contem plate 


It is impossible to give 
Dealers will express no opinion 





mR —I scarcely necessary for a lad: 

cept" Ob, certainly,” or som: sty F that 
eng one a gentleman leaves her alone in the theatre, 
Ovo Reapgr.—The disabled man must write | oy wo 

paygwaster stating case; pension will most likely be 

continued. 


Anxrous To Krow. —The climate is very good ; 
visions much as at home ; houge rents high and clothing 
dear. 


Toorrer.—Select your instrument for its tone; 4 
very decent thing rn be got nowadays for two or thiree 
pounds, 

Eu.sa.—Many say nothing promotes growth of hair 
— than rubbing pure an oll, eorfamed, into 
Scalp. 

Sreve.—Birkenhead is immodiately te Liver- 
pool, —— railway communication with all parte of 


Reov.ar Svsscainer.—It is by no means an 


easy 
ee, and fora single pair would cost you mure for 
he ingredients than would buy you several ' 


GRANDMOTHER'S SHIP. 
Sun sat yy gathering shadows, for all the light of 
In one great Cates ocean was fading fast away, 
‘The snows of age had fallea upon her sunny hair, 
Time's Angers seeping o'er her face had left his tracds 
The — r. unforgotten years came trembling to 
er 
While o’er the ‘2 blue ocean the clouds sailed by like 
ships. 
She thought of her ships whereon Love, Joy, and young 
Hope sailed away 
Oh! “os ota caning eall dashed back across 
And lo! as her dim eyos Watched the clouds before her 
There — down «@ royal ship—a stately ship aud 
atr. 
White as a swan was the vessel and her wing-like sails 


were white ; 
And the robes of the crew that manned her wore like 
lilies in the Nght, 


And she knew the hopes she ao mourned ag lost amid 
Iife's storm and w: 
Were — aboard of that at ately ship in charge of 
Captain brave. 
The a See aeaon closer, till all on board she 
new, 
Engraved on her heart was the picture of that bright, 


! crew. 
And then — out grandly throvgh the deep blue 


} t main, 
Toward the golden gates of the sunset, and the dim eyes 


it again 
One peaie< ee of the beautiful city ere the sunset gates 
That fair celestial ctty that death ts the pilot to. 


And now, when amid the darkness, God's star light- 
houses shine, 

She grieves no more for her ships gone down, she knows 
that a love divine 

Bas gathered up and stored away the wrecks of her 


hopes so fair. 
Bhe patiently watches the clouds sail by, and dreams 
that her ship is there. 


“ah! a fee “must I watch 
For well I know eur shipa come back s higher and better 


Perhaps itt t watt and at ready to go, some time, when 
God lights his blue, 

The beautiful ship -— come again and bear me away 
with ita crew. se 


Discontent.-—Thore ate many places of the sort, but 
we should mn y advise you to stick to your present 
employment. © other is largely overdone. 


Briquerrs.—A gentleman should not invite a lady 
with whom he is unacquainted to dance with him, He 
should seek some one and ask to be introduced. 


Ceci. A.—The word alabaster comes from the Greek 
alabastron, and the stone was so named frora Alabastron, 
a town iu ancient Egypt, where it was largely manulfac- 


Five Years’ Reaper.—We are not quit: sure that we 
understand your question; but we may mention that 
— against our rule to publish Grade addresses in our 
coun as, 


8. A.—Twelve years ue the longest period a man can 
be —- for; but after serving that time and his 
character is good he oan be enllsted for another nine 
years. 


Vaxu.—The word coolie, or kholee, is East indian, 
and means mixed race, forming two-thirda of the popu- 
lation of Gujerat ; but the name is given indifferently 
to any Indian porter or labourer. 


Perseventsa,—TIt is almost impossible to give written 
directions for the work. I[¢ would be much better to 
take instruction, if it were only one lesson, than to try 
to get on alone. 





5. C. H.—A mistress is not bound to give a carvent o 
character, but very few would act so von we bony 4 ‘It would 
be as well to refer your future yer to your last, 
when no doubt the tion would be 
forthcoming. 


A. &. P.—Put seven pounds of bro en loat into 
your pan, with one quart of water toy op me 
when ready gut i Sone peaaty 64 Iams ched and dried 
sweet Penne let the sugar boil t H —1E 4 with 
a spatula gently atir the corte Se bottors, and 
in a minute or two pour the whole tuto your 


Pereitexep.—There are many theorles 
account for the peculiar name of the 
thoroughfare in Hrde Park, London, 


correct is that 1t Poy pane 
= Fale Road of the King or the King’ 
— of the sovereign were 


“Berne —Whan es land and Scotland were at war 

the the Bacteh patie ne leuthe, menting the ~~ gy 
a 

deer, were much used in 
other thieves on the border. 
long hanging ears, while others 
socerr stand-up ears, as in 

0g 





Unssucogssro..—In covering 
frying, bread crab sbouldawayobe syebauned athe aor 
ing ovgioy ed in making the b 
Thea boiling fat must mie teenene go 
het. Too aoe See Saas before it can fry, 
aud too cool fat bursts the co 


Brarnicx.—!'or orange float take two 
cupfal of cream, one cupful of sugar. 
t 


teaspoonful o 
flour. Bake in s 


ublications treating on 

dusts and general business intereste of Australia. 
probably would send your letter to anyone who cou 
give the information, vided you desired him to 
so. You could also ask him to forward a ry pede 
teoting pepere of Meteeume to sere fe) nee ov 
Newspapers are usually very bee J f inforza- 
tion to Intending Fe gag Ae | new countries 
bi find the people ready to render assistance or 

part whatever knowledge they can. 

Oarey.--To make the old-fashioned rose age 


the roses collected should be fresh blown, of 
a state 


days, or until a 
ae hiy, and aaa ne fragrant and 7 — 
or a week, when gums apices 
should be added, such as storax, cassia buds, 
ad vauilla bean. Mix 
agus and lave ure few days, yo os add essential oil 
of jasmine, violet, tuberose, and otto of roses, together 
with a very little ambergris or musk, in mixture with 
the flower ottos to fix the descr Cinnamon and cloves 
should be sparingly used 


Lowpon Bksven, Post-free. Perse balipense 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 


Au. Back Nomexne, Panrs and Vouumns are in priat, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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Ter INDEX to Vou. LXV. is Now Ready ; Price One 
Ponay, Three-halfpence. 
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